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Volume Seventeen 


A Mozart Pilgrimage 
by Nerina Medici 
and Rosemary Hughes 30s. net 


The joint diaries of VINCENT NOVELLO and his wife, 
recording a journey to Salzburg in 1829, with notes about 

_ music heard in churches, opera houses and elsewhere, 
were only lately rediscovered as an accidental result of 
the second European war. 


From them the editors have produced a lively and 
readable record of musical life in Europe in the 1820's. 


“The accounts of Mozart that they obtained from his wife, son, sister, sister- 
in-law, and the Abbé Stadler are most absorbing.” (Musical Times) 


“There has never been a musical book quite like this and its origin and creation 
together make a remarkable story before one comes to its contents, which 
provide vivid sidelights on musical biography, history and criticism, as well 

as social history.” (Times Literary Supplement) 


“This early contribution to the literature with which we may ex expect the Mozart 


bicentenary year to be celebrated, is a work of t interest.” 
Gate Musical Evenis) 


“‘Novello’s veneration for Mozart’s us animates he said and did 
in Salzburg and Vienna, where he fo: up every 


the book is a delight; and it has been most efficiently arranged 

edie with good maps. family trees, illustrations, and a gratifying deal of 
musical knowledge. . (The Manchester Guardian) 
“The Novello diary is Pa he for its first-hand observations, contributed 
by both Vincent and Mary, of what was on in Europe, — concerts 
were like, what happened in church, what were talking abou 

British Weekly) 


handsome volume, in format, in conception, in transcription ané editing, a 
worthy tribute.” (Musical Opinion) 


“The celebrations and commemorations of the Mozart Bicentenary will 
doubtless bring forth interesting productions of all kinds, but few, I guess, 
more rr, than A Mozart Pilgrimage by Nerina Medici and Rosemary 
Hughes. . . . The book is a most handsome production, profusely illustrated.” 

(The Pianomaker) 


“A harbinger of the ozart Bicentenary, this is handsome volume 
(Eastern Daily Express) 


“The Mozart specialist will want to devour the book in one sitting.” 
(Music and Musicians) 


NOVELLO 


A New Publication 
THE SINGING 
LEAVES 


A Cantata for Female Voices (S.S.A.) 
Strings and Piano (or Piano only) 


Poem by 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Music by HAROLD NOBLE 


Fairly easy to sing, with an attractive 
story, and dramatic situations, this 
Cantata is eminently suitable for 
Schools, Clubs, Women’s Institute 
Choirs, Townswomen’s Guild Choirs, 
etc. Vocal Score 3s. 6d. 


A copy will gladly be sent on approval 
FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD., 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


EDITION BREITKOPF 


New Publications 
JOSEPH HAYDN 


5 Ejistenstadter Trios for 2 Violins and 


Cello. 
(Published for the first time) 


FRANCESCO MANFREDINI-- 


Concerto Grosso Op. 3 No. 8 for 2 
Violins, Cello, String Orchestra and Piano 
(Cembalo). 


HANS ZENDER— 
Proprium Missae in Dedicatione Ecclesiae. 
4 Motets for unaccompanied Mixed Choir. 


Sole Agents: 


British & Continental Music | 


Agencies, Ltd. 


129, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 © 
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MOZART YEAR 


Just released 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
NO. 6 IN B FLAT, K.238 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
NO. 8 IN C, K.246 
Ingrid Haebler, piano Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna (Hollreiser) 
1 12° record PL 9290 


* 


Earlier Outstanding Issues 


MISSA BREVIS IN D, K.194 (E-K.186h) 

MISSA BREVIS IN C, K.220 (E-K.196h) “SPAT- 
ZENMESSE” 

Soloists» Akademiechor Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra (Grossmann) 1 12° record PL 7060 


SYMPHONY NO. 25 IN G MINOR, K.183 
SYMPHONY NO. 29 IN A, K.201 (E-K.186a) 
SYMPHONY NO. 33 IN B FLAT, K.319 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna (Perlea) 

1 12° record PL. 8750 


SERENADE NO. 11 IN E FLAT, K.375 

SERENADE NO. 12 IN C MINOR K.388 
(E-K.384a) 

Wind Instrument Group of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra t 12° record PL. 7490 


FOUR STRING QUARTETS: IN G, K.80 (E-K.73f) 
~— IN D, K.155 (E-K.134a) IN G, K.156 (E-K.134b) 
—IN C, K.157 


The Barchet Quartet 112° record PL 8510 


STRING QUARTET IN B FLAT, K.589 


STRING QUARTET IN F, K.590 
The Barchet Quartet 1 12” record PL 8260 


SEVEN TRIOS: K.254; K.496; K.498; K.502; 
K.542; K.548; K.564. 
Trio di Bolzano—Eugenio Brunoni, clarinet 
312° records PL. 8493 


fine music on fine LP records 


Complete catalogue from your dealer 
or jJrom 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD., 231 OXFORD sr., w.l 
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LENNOX BERKELEY 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


A DINNER ENGAGEMENT 
One Act Opera” - - Vocal Score 21- 


Sonatine = - - - Piano Duet 10 - 
“Three Greek Songs - Medium Voice 4- 
In the Press 
Flute Concerto—Sonata for Violin, Horn and Piano 


Sextet for Clarinet, Horn and String Quartet 


J. & W. CHESTER Ltd. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MUSIC REVIEW 
BACK NUMBERS 


Volumes | (1940) to XVI (1955), each 
volume in four parts, are available with 
the exception of Volumes V, VI and 
Vill, No. 1, which are out of print, 


Prices on application 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 


Petty Cury Cambridge 


Llizabeth Puritz 


who is Elisabeth Schumann’s 
daughter-in-law, became her 
pupil after many years of 

a fruitless quest for the 

secret of correct voice 
production. Her book 


The Teaching of 


Elisabeth Schumann 


is a comprehensive analysis 
of the art of singing as 
taught and practised by 
Elisabeth Schumann. 

The fundamental rules of 
technique, explained 

simply and clearly, point 

to the startling simplicity 
and ease of correct singing. 
Through the whole book runs 
the personal charm of 

the great singer. 

Illustrated, 12s 6d 


Methuen 


Lord God, Great 


WEDDING CANTATA 


and edited by Frederick Hudson. 


German text. 
able on hire. 
bass, as well as a lovely duet for alto and tenor. 


cantatas. 
able reconstruction to their libraries.” 


C.E, No. 3734 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LIMITED 
24 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Master of Creation 


Bach's incomplete cantata reconstructed 
For 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass soli and 
mixed voice chorus, with English and 
Orchestral material avail- 


“The two parts of the work comprise three choruses 
and a concluding chorale, an orchestral sinfonia 
before Part II, and solos for soprano, alto, tenor and 


The chorus writing never exceeds four parts, and is 
less difficult to sing than that in many of the Bach 
Students of Bach should add this very 


Arthur Milner, Newcastle Journal 


Price 5s. 6d. 
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MOZART YEAR 


Concertos 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
NO. 20 IN D MINOR, K.466 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
NO. 9 IN E FLAT, K.271 
Guiomar Novaes, piano--Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna (Swarowsky) 
1 12° record PL. 8430 


NO. 1 A. 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
NO. 27 IN B FLAT, K.595 
Ingrid Haebler, piano -Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna (Hollreiser) 
1 12° record PL. 8710 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
). 1S IN B FLAT, K.450 
CONC FOR AND ORCHESTRA 
NO. N B FLAT, K.456 
Ingrid Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna (Hollreiser) 
112° record PL. 8300 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
NO. 26 IN D, K.537 “CORONATION” 
Lili Kraus, Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Moralt) 
ADAGIO IN B MINOR, K.540 
Lili Kraus, piano 1 12° record PL. 7300 


piano 


CONCERTO FOR FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA 
IN G, K.313 
CONCERTO FOR FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA 
IN D, K.314 (E-K.285d) 
Camillo Wanausek, flute--Pro Musica Chamber 
Orchestra, Vienna (Swarowsky) 
112° record PL. 8130 


CONCERTO FOR CLARINET AND ORCHESTRA 
IN A, K.622 


Rudolf 
Orchestra, Vienna (Emmer) 
CONCERTO FOR BASSOON AND ORCHESTRA 
IN B FLAT. K.191 (E-K.285d) 
Leo Cermak, bassoon —Pro Music* 
Orchestra, Vienna (Emmer) 
112° record PL. 8870 


Jettel, clarinet Pro Musica Symphony 


Symphony 


CONCERTO FOR FLUTE, HARP, AND ORCH- 
ESTRA IN K.299 (E-K.297¢) 

Camillo Wanausek, flute--Hubert Jellinek, harp 
Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, Vienna 

ADAGIO AND RONDO IN C FOR HARMONICA, 
FLUTE, OBOE, VIOLA AND CELLO, K.617 

Camillo Wanausek, flute—Karl Swoboda, celesta 
Paul Angerer, viola— Friedrich Wachter, oboe 
Victor Gorlich, cello 

ANDANTE FOR FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA IN 
C, K.315 (E-K.285Se) 

Camillo Wanausek, flute- Pro Musica Chamber 
Orchestra, Vienna 112° record PL 8550 
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VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD., 231 OxFORD st., W.l 
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PARA RA RARE 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


Conversations 
with Casals 


by J. Ma. CORREDOR 


of one great musician. 


Among the musical festivals of Europe, the festival at Prades, a small 
town in south-western France, is unique in its dependence on the art 
Just across the border from his native Spain, 
from which he is self-exiled, Casals performs supremely, and has 

brought the world to hear him. 
of long standing, Casals speaks of his art with luminous understanding. 

Another friend, André Mangeot, has translated the text. 


In these conversations with a friend 


With 10 illustrations. 18s. 


Hutchinson 


178-202 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


Prepared by the Royal Musical Association with the support of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 


THE MULLINER BOOK 


An anthology of 120 keyboard pieces, made by a mid- 
sixteenth century organist. Edited by Denis Stevens 
Price 42 - 


CUPID AND DEATH 


By Matthew Locke and Christopher Gibbons 


Complete musical and literary text of this famous masque, 
Dent 


Edited by Edward J. 
Price 42 - 


COMUS 


By Thomas Augustine Arne 


first performed in 1653. 


The first modern reprint of a full-length work by Arne. 
erbage 


Edited by Julian 
Price 42,- 
MEDIAEVAL CAROLS 


Edited by John Stevens 
Price 50 - 


JOHN DOWLAND 
Ayres for four Voices 
Edited by Thurston Dart and Nigel Fortune 
Price 42 - 


JOHN BLOW 
Coronation Anthems Anthems with Strings 
Edited by Anthony Lewis and H. Watkins Shaw 
Price 42 - 


JOHN DUNSTABLE 
The Complete Works Edited by Manfred F. Bukofzer 
Price 63 - 
JACOBEAN CONSORT MUSIC 


Edited by Thurston Dart and William Coates 
Price 75 - 


THOMAS TOMKINS 
Keyboard Music Ediced by Stephen D. Tuttle 
Price 75 - 


STAINER & BELL, LTD., 69 Newman Street, London, W.| 
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Bravo 
Philips 
Bravo 


Arnold 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO 


PHILIPS AND ARNOLD 


FOR A WONDERFUL RECORD 
(NBLSO2! *) 


OF 
THE SECOND SYMPHONY 


Pocket Score, price 10/-, available from 


PATERSON’S PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
36 Wigmore Street, London, W.|I. 


* This record also includes 


MALCOLM ARNOLD'S 


TAM 


SHANTER 


OVERTURE 


THE SENSATION OF THE ‘‘PROMS” 
1955 SEASON 


Pocket Score price 6/- Paterson’s 
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Ix our new Music Shop we have 
a large stock of books on Music, 
new and secondhand, and a full 
selection of Miniature, Orchesiral 
and Vocal Scores, Chamber Music, 


Piano Music, ete. 


Antiquarian Music and Early 
Editions of works by the great 


composers. 


We are always prepared to buy 
good books and music, particularly 
of the period before 1850. Please 


write to us if you have any to sell. 


lackwell’s Music Shop 


39 Holywell Street, Oxford 


THE MUSIC REVIEW 


FD 
It is cheaper 


to subscribe 
than to buy 


single copies 


DF 
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GIOCONDA DE VITO & TITO APREA 


Sonata No. g (““Kreutzer’’) Beethoven 


Hew ALP 1319 


* 


L.P. Records] STRING QUARTET 


Norbert Brainin + Siegmund Nissel - Peter Schidlof - Martin Lovett 
of String Quartet No. 2 in F Sharp Michael Tippett 


Quartetto Lirico (Quartet No. 3) — Matyas Seiber 
ALP 1302 


Ch b Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 


Music | | 
— 
ALP SERIES 39,7jd. EACH 66 His ™M STER’S VOICE” 


INCLUDING TAX 
LONG PLAY 33{ R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO, LTD, (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NEW PUBLICATION 


Hans von Buelow and Richard Strauss: Correspondence 
Edited by Willi Schuh and Franz Trenner 

English translation by Anthony Gishford 

The correspondence between Hans von Buelow and Richard Strauss offers a 
fascinating glimpse of the personality and temperament of both men, and is 
another valuable contribution to our understanding of the influences which 
played a part in Strauss’s formative years. When the letters started he was not 
yet twenty, and as tentative and eager as becomes that age. Before they ended, 
he had so far developed as to be able to define, always with respect to his first 
benefactor, but also with complete clarity and firmness, his convictions as a 
creative artist and the steps by which he had arrived at them. Price 10/6 net. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THIS SERIES 

Recollections and Reflections. 

by Richard Strauss, edited by Willi Schuh. Price 8/6 net 
Concerning Music 

by Wilhelm Furtwaengler Price 8/6 net 
The Message of Igor Strawinsky 

by Theodore Strawinsky Price 8/6 net 
Benjamin Britten 

by Eric Walter White Price 12/6 net 


BOOSEY & HAWKES. 295, Regent Street, London, W.1 
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PIANO SOLO 
Adagio, B Minor. K.340; Gigue, G. K.574 (Klee) 
comp. 
Fantasias: 

C minor. K.475 (Epstein) 

C minor. K.396 (Bulow) 

D minor. K.397 (Buonamici) 

Fantasia and fuga, C. K394 (Klee) 
Fantasias and Rondos (Buonamic') 
Master Series for the Young. Vol. 1V: Mozart 

(Hughes) The easiest original piano pieces 
Minuets: 

D. K.355 

G, with trio. KI 

From Divertimento, D. K.334 (Deis) 

From ‘‘Don Giovanni” 

From String quartet, D, K.575 (Schulhoff- 

is) 

From Symphony, E Flat, K.543 (Schulhoff) 
Pastorale variée (Attributed to Mozart) K.209b 
12 Pieces 

Adagio, K.540; , K.312; Fantasias: D 

minor, K.397; E flat, K. minor, K.4 

Gigue, K. 574: Minuetto, K.355; Overture 

from —_ By: 399; Romanza, K. Anh. 

K.485; A minor, K.511; F, 
meer cog A Plas (Attributed to Mozert), K.205 
on 

A minor. K.511 (Klee) 

D. K.485 (Klee) 

Rondo alla turca. From Sonata, A, K.331 
19 Sonatas (Epstein) complete 


19 Sonatas (Epstein). Books |-2 ea. 
Separately ea. 


PIANO DUET 
Original Compositions: 
Sonata in D, K.381; Sonata in B flot, K.358; 
Sonata in F, K.497; Sonata in C, K.521; 
Fantasy No. | in F minor, K.594; va’ No. 2 
in F minor, K.608; Variations in G, K.501; 
Fugue in G minor, K.401. 
Rondo alla turca. From sonata, A, K.331 
(Burchard) 
12 (Ulrich- Horn). Book | 
No. |, C, K.551 “Jupiter”; No. 2, 
No. 3, K $43; No. 4, 
No. 5, K.385, “Haffne 
+ 425, 


No. 7, Serenade, D, K.320; No. 8, Serenade, D, 
“Haffner”, K.248b, formerly K.250; No. 9, D, 
Paris’, K.300a, formerly K.297; No. 10, 
C, K.338; No. 11, B flot, K.319; No. 12, G, 
K. Anh. 293 (L. Mozart) 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
Concerto No. 9. E flat, K.271 (Philipp). 
enzas: Composer's 
Concerto No. 12. A, K.414 (Philipp). 
enza: Composer's 
Concerto No. K.449 (Philipp). 
enza: Compo: 
Concerto No. K.450 (Philipp). 
enzas: Composer 
Concerto No. 17. G. K.453 (Philipp). 
enzas: Composer's 
Concerto No. F, K.459 (Kullak-Philipp). 
Cadenzas: Composer's 
Concerto, No. 20, D minor, K.466 (Kullok). 
Cadenzas: Hummel, Beethoven 
Concerto, No. 2!, C, K.467 (Bischoff). Cadenzas: 
. Windin 
Concerto No. h, E flat, K.482 (Bischoff). Cad- 


enzas: Hummel 
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b. 27th January, 1756 
BICENTENNIAL 


1956 


Concerto, No. 23, A, K.488 (York). 
Composer's 
Concerto 7 24, C minor, K.491 (Bischoff). 
Cadenzas: Hummel 
Concerto No. 26, D, K.537 ‘‘Coronation”™ 
(Rehberg). Cadenzas: Composer's, Hum- 
mel 
Concerto No. 27, B flat, K.595 (Philipp). Cad- 
enzas: Composer's 
Lodron Concerto, K.242 (arr. |. Wagner) 
Sonata, D, K.448; Fugue, C minor, K.426 
(Hughes) (orig.) Duplicate copies complete 
Double Concerto, E flat, K.365 (arr. Saar). 
Duplicate copies complete 
Suite. Adapted from Serenade, K.250 (Saar). 
Two copies needed for performance ea. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
cae go No. 3, G, K.216 (Rev. and Cadenzas by 
ranko) 
Concerto No. 4, D, K.218 (Rev. and Cadenza by 
E. Herrmann) 
Concerto No. 5, A, K.219 (with original cad- 
enzas) (Franko) 
Concerto No. 7, E flat, K.268 (Auer) 
Pantomime, from ‘‘Les Petits Riens” 
18 Sonatas (Schradieck-Rihm) 
Nos. 2, 4, 7, 8 separately ea. 
VIOLIN, VIOLA AND PIANO 
Sinfonia Concertante, K.364 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 
Concerto, D, K.285d, formerly K.314 (Szell- 
Feuermann) 
FLUTE AND PIANO 
Menuetto (Borrere) 
PIANO TRIOS 
Trios (Adamowski) 
1, G, K.4%6 


Cadenzas: 


(Franko) 


flat, 4 

, E flac, K.498. (Violin, (Ciar.), Viola and 
Piano) 
, D minor, K.442 
STRING TRIO 

4 Preludes and Fugues for Violin, Viola and 
Violoncello. (K.404a) (Landshoff). The 
Preludes composed by Mozart; the Fugues 
by J. S. and W. F. Bach, transcribed by 


Mozart 
STRING QUARTET 
10 Quartets. Authentic text established from 
the composer's autographs in the British 
Museum, by André Mangeot 
ORCHESTRA 
Mozart Suite (Rebmann-Clark) (Master Series for 
Young Orchestras) Score 
Complete Set 
Extras, ea. 
Arranged for 


Overture to Giovanni’. 
usoni. 


concert performance by Ferruccio 
Available on Hire. 


MOZART 


CELEBRATION YEAR 


MISSA BREVIS, F MAJOR 


(Arthur Mendel) 
K.192 
This beautiful product of the 18-year-old 
Mozart is in the words of the editor, ‘‘a 
miracle of brevity and child-like simplicity of 
soirit’. The intention of the editor has been 
to adhere as closely as possible to the original 
text, | a minimum of interpretative 
markings. he 80-page vocal score contains 
an extensive programme analysis and a Note 
on Performance by Mr Mendel. For four solo 
voices, four-part chorus of mixed voices, two 
violins and continuo. Vocal score 9/ 
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MISERICORDIAS DOMINI 
(Emil Kahn) 
K.222 

Mozart wrote this offertory in Munich in 1775. 
Elements of the traditional Church forms 
emanating from Palestrina mingle perceptibly 
with the musical currents of his day, even 
though Mozart conceived this work in what he 
considered to be a strict style. His counter- 
point is masterly and rich, and a free use of 
chromatics humanises a form often obscure 
and aloof. For four-part chorus of mixed 
voices with piano or organ accompaniment. 

Vocal score 5/4 
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when you buy a 
record from 
E.M.G. you get 


double protection 


Every Record bought at 6 Newman Street, in addition to its plastic envelope and cover, is contained in 
an additional cover supplied by E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones Limited. 

Collectors of records are well aware of the damage which dust can cause, but with the double protection 
they get from E.M.G. they can be confident that their records are well protected at all times 

As most collectors of records know, 6 Newman Street caters for their every need in the buying and 
storing of records:—The Art of Record Buying (3/6 post free): The Monthly Letter (10 — per annum 
post free) and Record files in 10° 12” sizes holding 12 and 15 records respectively at 15 6. 

And have you heard the Corner Reflector Speakers? 

All in all E.M.G. is a very good place for gramophiles. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


6 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEW & SECONDHAND 
Criticism and Biography; Theory, Composition and Performance; 


Books on Opera, the Orchestra, Instruments, etc., etc.; Reference 
Works; Collected Editions. 


Standard Works bought. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
3—4 PREITY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone 58351 
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the record guide 
supplement 


by Edward Sackville-West 
and Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
with Andrew Porter and William Mann 


12s. 6d. 


a supplement to the new and 

completely revised edition of 

the record guide, 960 pp., 35s. 
containing recordings issued while it was 
in preparation. 


essential companion 
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From Works by 
ZOLTAN KODALY 


PIANO SOLO 


Nine Piano Pieces op. 3 - - ~ 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Adagio - - - - - - 
Valsette-— Transcribed by E. Telmanyi 5/8 


VIOLA AND PIANO 
Adagio - - - - - - - 6/6 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 


Adagio - - - - - - - 6/6 


STRING QUARTET 


Quartet op. 2 - - - - Score 8/11 
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Editorial 


Critics have been telling us, sensibly enough, that Mozart is no greater a 
composer this year than he was last or than he will be in 1957. Nor, for that 
matter, is he any more deserving of our admiration now than in 1791 when he 
was allotted a pauper’s grave. 

People who know what music means inevitably understand Mozart; those 
who wonder what it means soon discover that he can often show them, while 
those who neither know nor care will see nothing incongruous in the pauper’s 
grave nor care that no one knows precisely where it is. 

But it is the spirit rather than the corpse which concerns us here, and if 
only a few of us can truthfully claim to be fully in the spirit of Mozart, there 
must now be many, at least among musicians, who shudder at the obtuseness 
of Parry’s ghastly description of him as “the great precursor’. All this really 
means is that Parry must have believed progress towards Utopia to be primarily 
a matter of time. In music this was true for the last twenty of Mozart’s 
thirty-five years, but it is idle though fascinating to speculate on what the 
future might have held, for Beethoven and for us, if Mozart had lived his 
three-score-years-and-ten. Perhaps Beethoven would have composed funeral 
music in his last manner and possibly there would have been no pauper’s grave. 

It may be less idle to speculate a little on Mozart in performance to-day. 

Drawing the net as widely as possible, but restricting our discussion for 
the moment to technical matters such as style, historical perspective, number 
of players, bowing, etc., it seems to the writer that the general professional 
standard of Mozart-playing, certainly in England and probably over much 
of Western Europe, is higher than at any time for the past twenty-five years, 
and, if hearsay is to be admitted in addition to direct experience, for a great 
deal longer. Twenty years ago blunderbuss performances were the rule, 
whereas to-day they are becoming exceptional, even though one may still 
hear a Mozart symphony given with 16 first and 14 second violins—and the 
famous Lohengrin Prelude with half that number! 

This general improvement in historical perspective has owed much to 
Sir Thomas Beecham, whose Mozart performances with the London Phil- 
harmonic in the ‘thirties remain fixed in the memory, to Fritz Busch, who 
established the authentic Mozart tradition at Glyndebourne, and to Richard 
Strauss and Weingartner who consistently countered and to some extent 
offset the pseudo-Mozartian gambits of Toscanini, Sir Henry Wood and other 
worthies—some of them regrettably still in practice. 

Now Busch, Strauss and Weingartner are gone and Beecham plays less 
Mozart than before, but their approach to this music is gaining adherents 
and is being seen to be truly fitting and appropriate; not, of course, that we 
hereby condone the unthinking and mechanical student-conductor who was 
certain he had squashed an impertinent criticism of his tempo by retorting 
that he had it from Boosch and almost adding, ‘‘so there’’! 

For a musician there are two invaluable attributes—sensitivity and 
imagination—without which the would-be composer remains an artisan, the 
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conductor a posturing puppet, the performer an ingenious ape, the professor 
a bumbling pedant and the music critic an absurdity. Yet there have been 
musicians blessed with both these qualities in Mozartian abundance—Busoni, 
Berg, Furtwangler, Hubermann: all of whom have still to be seen in true 
perspective—without encompassing the Mozartian idiom; for neither Furt- 
wangler nor Hubermann was at his best in Mozart, though we may discern 
Mozartian elements in Arlecchino besides the obvious allusion to Don Giovanni, 
‘and in Berg’s masterly violin Concerto. 

It was Elgar who said “Music is in the air. You simply take as much 
of it-as you want’’; and it is a typically expert over-simplification. To some 
extent it applied to himself, for his music rarely embraced an unmusical sound ; 
but though he was more susceptible to fresh air than Mozart, much of whose 
music is redolent of the hothouse, his imagination was less comprehensive 
roughly in the same proportion that his human sympathy was greater. 
Coincidence should not form the basis of any general inference; though by 
thus comparing like with unlike we may see more clearly where the enigma 
of Mozart lies. 

In much of his best music he commanded a range of emotions which in 
real life he was all too often unable to match. Even in G minor the flood- 
tide is usually held, in D minor the misery is not absolute but remains veiled 
as it were by anaesthesia, and in C minor the fury is pent—never achieving 
all that it had threatened. From which we may perhaps generalize and 
suggest that Mozart’s music was too often too rigidly discipiined within the 
conventional framework of his period. This and other more personal short- 
comings have been attributed in some quarters to an inherent weakness of 
character. It is not possible to prove that such weakness was non-existent, 
nor is it necessary; for in a musician strength of character is less important 
than a naturally superior personality. The former quality is essential in a 
prime minister who may be as common as muck, whereas many alleged 
composers are as common as muck, but theirs is not the music which survives. 

It is arguable, and some would maintain it can be proved, that strictly 
technically and absolutely musically Mozart was the greatest composer of 
them all. The musicality of his ideas, clarity of his textures and the unfailing 
felicity of his instrumental layout may all be adduced as corroborative evidence ; 
but the sceptic may with justice claim as much for Haydn, while Mendelssohn 
would be difficult to fault on any of these counts although it is clear that 
his music is not of Mozartian stature. Nor is the key to our problem 
universality of appeal: a quality possessed and cultivated by Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninov and apparently Shostakovitch, yet denied to Schénberg and 
Bartok. 

After 200 years Mozart still presents a problem to which there is no ready 
solution. The seven essays immediately following all illuminate, directly or 
indirectly, some aspect of his work or influence, and they may perhaps be 
found to indicate new highlights of perception in some directions while also 
throwing new shadows of suspicion in others. 

GEOFFREY SHARP 


Mozart and the modern Composer 


BY 
EVERETT HELM 


THERE are three or four composers of the past that no contemporary composer 
can ignore: Bach, Mozart, Beethoven. Perhaps Wagner should also figure in 
this category. Perhaps not. His influence, down to the present day, has 
been enormous. But one can, and often does, dislike some of his music, 
while admitting its greatness. Of the other three giants one can admire certain 
works more or less than others, but no one can say of them, as.one can of 
Wagner: That’s not for me. No composer in his right mind will dispute the 
enormous historical importance of Wagner. But when it it is a question of 
Bach, Mozart or Beethoven, the historical importance takes second place to 
the importance of the individual works themselves. 

Indeed, the historical importance of Bach and Mozart, in terms of their 
influence on succeeding composers, is far less than either Wagner’s or Beet- 
hoven’s. Neither created anything like a stylistic revolution. Bach’s in- 
fluence was delayed by nearly a century. And Mozart’s influence—what 
precisely Aas this influence been? There is little sign of direct influence. 
Grétry and other ‘‘post-Mozartians” (including Rossini in some works) cannot 
be said to follow in Mozart’s footsteps and carry on where he left off; on the 
contrary they seem to be a retrogression from Don Giovanni, the Requiem and 
The Magic Flute. The kind of music that Mozart wrote was not revolutionary. 
The style was in the air, so to speak. Certain passages in the operas of Pergolesi 
are nearly Mozartian—earlier presentiments of Mozart. Others of Cimarosa 
could momentarily be confused with Mozart himself. Numerous composers of 
instrumental music—notably Haydn and even such lowly figures as Pleyel— 
wrote in what is practically the ‘““Mozart idiom’. 

But as one listens to the music of one of these greater or lesser masters, the 
illusion that it could be Mozart’s is short-lived. Relatively soon, often after 
listening to a single passage, one says: Oh no, that’s not Mozart. And one 
doesn’t know, perhaps, just why one reaches this spontaneous conclusion. 
One feels, somehow, that Mozart would have done it better—whatever it is 
that was being done. 

In the last analysis this is possibly the clue to Mozari’s style, and to his 
greatness. Whatever he did, he did it better. His technique was enormous, 
his musical imagination inexhaustible, his native musicianship overwhelming. 
And a facility of expression resulting from years of practice was coupled with 
a sense of humanity and a depth of emotional power that lie just below the 
surface, scarcely definable and scarcely audible but distinctly present as hyper- 
sensory overtones. This mysterious combination of factors and qualities has 
come together only once in musical history, and the result was Wolfgang 


Amadeus Mozart. 
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For composers—and even for the most erudite musicologists—Mozart is 
and remains the great mystery. Nobody can really say why it isso. Stylistic 
analysis, the standard tool of musicological research, breaks down just short of 
the goal and in the end tells nothing about the real Mozart. And composers, 
who are in general better equipped than most musicologists to penetrate the 
mysteries of music, are no more successful in explaining the wonder that is 
Mozart. 

The subject of Mozart is one of the very few on which composers are uni- 
versally agreed; he is the composer’s composer par excellence. And it is 
revealing that most composers’ discussions on Mozart end with all parties 
casting their eyes heavenwards, emitting inarticulate gurgling sounds and 
exchanging remarks such as: What are we doing writing music? For the 
phenomenon Mozart is in a certain way profoundly discouraging to the com- 
poser. Here was one of us who apparently could do no wrong. Who else 
has been able to write an operatic finale like that of the second act of Figaro? 
Where have such simple means been turned to such account as in Cosi fan tutte? 
What opera combines the horseplay and the dignity of Die Entfiihrung? (And 
that haunting serenade in the Entfiihrung, with its endless-chain modulations— 
why didn’t I think of that?) What piano concerto combines as does the late 
C minor virtuosity, brilliance, delicacy, restraint and that indefinable tragic 
overcast, ten times more pathetic than the wallowings of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathétique? For dramatic power, what surpasses the graveyard scene in 
Don Giovanni? Orchestration? Try to find a passage in which Mozart 
miscalculated! Counterpoint? (No virtue in itself, of course, but it’s nice 
to have it when it’s needed.) The Jupiter Symphony is still as astonishing in 
its way as The Art of Fugue. Melody? (A touchy subject to-day.) Dear 
Lord, let me but write one of Mozart’s more obscure masses! 

And all this done with an ease and a surety that are unique! That’s what's 
really discouraging. It is particularly hard on the contemporary composer 
and perhaps even a bit unfair. The twentieth century is a period of historicism. 
The achievements of the past have been collected, published and studied as 
never before, and the modern composer is all too well aware of what these 
achievements have been. Not only that—he is also forced to compete, so to 
speak, with Mozart, Beethoven and many other “‘classics’’ in the concert hall, 
on the air, on recordings. As if Mozart had had to compete with Heinrich 
Schiitz or Monteverdi! In 1785, when Mozart was 29 years old, there was no 
Schiitz year, although Schiitz was born 200 years earlier, and there was no Bach 
year, although Bach was born exactly 100 years after Schiitz. It is doubtful 
that Mozart knew a note of Schiitz, and he certainly knew very little of Bach’s 
music. His arrangement of Handel’s Messiah, moreover, reveals how little 
concern he had for “historical purity of style’. 

One wonders whether the fact that Mozart’s time was concerned not in the 
least with music of the past may not have been an ingredient in the magic 
formula that produced Mozart. And by the same token one wonders whether 
the historical attitude that dominates our time is not somehow detrimental to 
the creative artist. As a composer one cannot helj feeling a certain nostalgia 
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for the good old days—roughly, let us say, before 1830—when the only music 
that really counted was “‘modern’’ music. 

In the same breath, however, one must make it clear that ‘‘“modern’’ music 
in the good old days was by no means so ‘“‘modern”’ as it is to-day. That is to 
say, there was not the same hue and cry after “modernity” and “‘originality” 
that there has been and still is in the twentieth century. This brings us back 
again, after a seeming digression, to our central theme. 

Mozart was not, in the twe. tieth-century sense, a ‘““modern’’ composer. 
He availed himself of the styles aud forms of his time with a magnificent dis- 
regard for their sources. He incorporated elements of Italian, French, English 
and German music into his compositions with apparent disregard of a “‘strictly 
personal style and expression’”’. He had no theories and no systems. In this 
sense he was a true eclectic, as were many of his illustrious predecessors (for 
instance Bach and Handel). He could afford to be; his genius assured that 
whatever he took from whatever source would turn into a superior product in 
his hands. By just being himself he was, after all, being Mozart, perhaps the 
greatest natural composer of all time. 

We believe there is a moral in this, applicable to the present-day world 
of composers. The moral is most certainly not that one should be an eclectic, 
for so far as we know there are no Mozarts at large to-day, and the examples of 
eclecticism we have heard are far from fortunate. But the moral may well 
be to be oneself when writing music. There is a strong tendency in contem- 
porary music not to be oneself but to try to be what one thinks one is, or 
ought to be—a good deal of straining, we feel, to write music that is intellec- 
tually pre-conceived as being this, that or the other thing. There is an over- 
emphasis on theories and on style at the expense of musical quality—a tendency 
for instance, to consider a bad piece of “‘radical’’ music somehow superior by 
virtue of its radicalism. The music of Mozart could serve as a reminder that 
it is the musical quality of a composition, and that alone, which is the deter- 
mining factor. Whether this quality is present concomitantly with a system or 
theory (as in the works of Webern) or not, is in the last analysis not important. 
But it is important to observe that one composer—namely, Mozart—was able 
to scale the heights without benefit of theories and without straining to be 
“‘modern’’, but relying on his natural musical gifts, supported by a consummate 
technique and incorporating into his works whatever he found useful in the 
music of his time. 

Mozart’s originality is great—so great that one recognizes his handwriting 
in a single phrase. But there is no straining after originality; one wonders 
whether he was even aware of being original. He certainly never cultivated 
“originality”’ as such, and there is in his entire work no trace of sensationalism 
or obscurantism or exaggeration. 

Directness of expression, naturalness of style, economy of means, freedom 
of idiom—these are general concepts that might be said to constitute Mozart’s 
“message” to composers of to-day—and of all times. On the more technical 
side, there is practically no end to what composers can learn from Mozart— 
not by direct imitation, of course, but by inference. In questions of form, for 
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instance, there is no better teacher than the works of Mozart—not only in 
regard to such specific forms as sonata form, rondo form and the like, but 
touching form in the larger sense of giving shape, contour and direction to 
music in any form. Questions difficult to define and even more difficult to 
answer, such as general proportion, timing, overall line, thematic and emotional 
contrast—where can one find better answers to these than in the music of 
Mozart? We can think of no better lesson in form than a really good perfor- 
mance of Don Giovanni or The Marriage of Figaro, in which every aria and 
concerted number is an integrated part of one enormous phrase, stretching 
from the beginning to the end of the opera. 

As for that which concerns the sheer craftsmanship of music, here again 
Mozart is an unsurpassed teacher. A study of texture in Mozart’s music 
reveals why not a note of his scores is lost. The typical transparency of these 
scores is indeed magic, but this magic rests squarely on technique—and this 
can be learned. The art of accompanying voices can be better learned from 
Mozart than from any other composer. What better model for accompanying 
solo voices than the operatic or concert arias? And a composer planning to 
write a choral work would do well to study the question of balance between 
chorus and orchestra in the masses, litanies and other sacred music. 

With all due respect to Berlioz, Strauss and other writers of textbooks on 
orchestration, we venture the opinion that more can be learned from a study 
of Mozart’s orchestral works than from many books. Needless to say the 
orchestra has changed since Mozart’s time (less than is generally thought to be 
the case, however), but the principles underlying Mozart’s orchestration are as 
valid to-day as they ever were: balance, colour, contrast, grouping, choice of 
instrumental registers, spacing of instruments. Even after Wagner, Strauss 
and Ravel, Mozart’s orchestration remains the most expert and the most 
effective in the history of music. 

The mystery of Mozart can indeed be explained partly in terms of tech- 
nique. Without this prodigious technique there would have been no Mozart— 
that much is clear. It is even possible to grasp the “inspired” side of Mozart’s 
music. But over and above all this there is an indefinable quality, a factor x, 
that surpasses either description or comprehension. It is a purely musical 
factor that has nothing to do with “‘inspiration”’ in the normal sense, nor with 
religion, nor with humanitarianism nor with human emotion in any form. | 
It is this unknown and unknowable quantity that makes Mozart the wonder, 
and at the same time the despair, of composers who have come after him. 


Chromaticism in the Music of Mozart 


BY 
JOHN CLAPHAM 


The first pioneer work in the deliberate and extensive use of chromaticism 
in western music was done by men who lived and worked during the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century. Nicold Vicentino, who has been given the 
credit for the initial impetus in the extension of the number of notes available 
to composers, made frequent use of the notes D sharp, D flat and A sharp, 
which prior to his time had only been used in their enharmonic equivalents, 
E flat, C sharp and B flat. Vicentino’s surprising experiments in the sub- 
division of the whole tone into five parts need not concern us here. His more 
famous contemporary, Cipriano de Rore, not only availed himself of the possi- 
bilities opened up by this new chromaticism, but also exerted a profound influ- 
ence on many of the later madrigalists in Italy, who made increasing use of 
chromaticism as a means of expressing the meaning of the words they set. The 
chromatic scale served as a musical theme, and enharmonic modulations, leaps 
from one tonality to unrelated keys, false relations and the calculated use of 
dissonance became the stock in trade of madrigalists and motet composers in 
their common aim of musical expression. Marenzio, Gesualdo and Monteverdi 
were of course the most prominent exponents of chromaticism in the final 
flowering of the madrigal in Italy, but the new trend was so widespread that 
we notice from an augmented triad in “Super flumina Babylonis’” that not 
even Palestrina was immune. 

It was however the composers of the baroque period, beginning with Monte- 
verdi and ending with J. S. Bach, who reaped the full harvest of the extension 
of the scale. Baroque ideals of musical expression, coupled with the new 

‘technique of the stile concitato, make the achievements of sixteenth-century 
composers in musical expression appear pale. Dissonance and chromaticism 
were freely used by the new composers to further their ends. Diminished and 
augmented intervals were found to be invaluable for expressing poignancy in a 
melodic line. A ground bass founded on a falling chromatic scale was exten- 
sively used by many composers to express grief, and it is unnecessary to refer 
to its occurrence in Dido and Aeneas and Bach’s Mass in B minor. Probably 
as early as the 1620s Thomas Tomkins wrote in a three-part Fantasia a cycle of 
modulations to eight minor keys, each a whole tone below the previous key, 
starting in C sharp minor and ending in A minor, more than an octave lower. 
Modulation in fact very soon became possible from any key to any other key. 
As the period proceeded chromatic chords, such as the Neapolitan sixth, 
diminished seventh and augmented sixth, became firmly established and 
acquired certain definite functions peculiar to each. 

With the close of the baroque period and the emergence of the totally 
different ideals of the rococo and classicism, in which music became more 
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essentially a factor in the entertainment of princely patrons and their guests, 
and much less a means of expressing strong emotions, it was natural that there 
should have been a shift of emphasis away from chromaticism and towards 
diatonicism. Chromaticism, when it was used, was in general adopted pri- 
marily as a decorative feature, an extension, an addition of colour to the diatonic 
system which prevailed everywhere. Mozart thus appeared on the musical 
scene when fashion demanded considerable restraint in displaying emotionalism 
and when to indulge in an excess of chromaticism would have been considered 
a transgression of musical good breeding. As is well known, Leopold Mozart 
advised his son to avoid the use of minor keys, keys which by their very nature 
lend themselves particularly well to chromaticism. It was therefore of par- 
ticular significance when Wolfgang Mozart not only chose to write in minor 
keys, but went out of his way to bring into prominence notes which do not 
belong to the diatonic scale, often in order to express a somewhat restrained 
pathos, but pathos nonetheless. This is undoubtedly one of his most attractive 
features, and it seems clear that he enjoyed chromaticism for its own sake as 
well as for its emotional potentialities. 

In searching for the origins of Mozart’s chromaticisms we can turn the 
pages of Gluck’s operas without encountering much that reminds us of the most 
characteristic Mozartian traits. Admittedly here are the poignant falls through | 
diminished intervals, the occasional chromatic passing notes filling the gaps 
between pairs of notes a tone apart, lower and upper chromatic appoggiaturas, 
diminished sevenths and augmented sixths, the chromatic descent through a 
fourth in the chorus of infernal deities in act III, scene 4 of Alceste, and the 
ten-bar passage in the chorus, “‘Ah/ quale incognito” in act II of Orfeo, in which 
treble and bass, starting from the unison, move by contrary motion through an 
octave using nine out of the twelve notes of the chromatic scale. But the 
spirit is so different. Gluck, who was capable of writing perfectly diatonically 
for long stretches at a time,.used chromaticism with the deliberation and pre- 
cision of a sculptor, who knew how telling it would be in a context in which it 
was exceptional. 

Haydn may have contributed towards Mozart's chromatic style, but in the 
works written by the older man before the maturity of the Salzburg master 
there are not a great many instances of chromaticism. As we would expect 
most of these occurred during the Sturm und Drang period and centre around the 
year 1772. The finale of the Quartet, op. 9, no. 1 (c. 1769), makes a feature of 
the interval of a fourth ascending filled with chromatic passing-notes, and in 
some instances two instruments do this simultaneously at the distance of a 
major third. Similar passages in a downward direction appear to be a little 
more frequent during the early 1770s. H.C. Robbins Landon, in The Sym- 
phonies of Haydn, has drawn attention to the profuse use Haydn made of 
chromatic passing-notes in Symphonies 79-81 (c. 1783-84) and in succeeding 
works, which Landon suggests is due to Mozart's influence. When he says of 
this chromaticism, “What is typically Mozartian is its use in descending as well 
as ascending passing-notes’’ it need not be assumed that either chromatic rises 
or falls of this kind are not found in Haydn’s music prior to this time. During 
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the Sturm und Drang period these passing notes sometimes appear decorated 
by other notes, as in the adagio movements of the Quartet, op. 20, no. 5, a 
rising passage, and the 23rd piano Sonata, a falling figure. A chromatically 
descending bass, with each note harmonized, is found in the 24th piano Sonata 
and in the fugue of the Quartet just mentioned, but in each case the total 
distance covered by the bass is much less than in the Gluck example referred 
to above. 

Haydn wrote chromatic appoggiaturas and made use of the customary 
chromatic chords, but he was not as attracted as Mozart was by the Neapolitan 
sixth. Augmented sixths and diminished sevenths are used without their 
enharmonic possibilities being exploited, and Haydn could, in the first move- 
ment of the Quartet in F minor, op. 20, no. 5, even suggest the key of B double 
flat major without calling the notes by their more convenient, if incorrect, 
names. Mozart was far more prone to use enharmonic notation and to modu- 
late enharmonically, because, as Sarti pointed out, he thought in terms of 
equal-temperament, he was “‘a clavier player with a depraved ear’’. It would 
be interesting to know what Sarti thought of the sixth bar of The Creation. 
Perhaps in the circumstances he would have been more charitable than Artusi 
was about Monteverdi’s Fourth Book of Madrigals. Musically Haydn was 
closer in spirit to Mozart than Gluck was, but it is probable that in chromaticism 
the older man owed more to the younger than vice versa. Still we have noticed 
in the earlier music of Haydn certain features which became a part of Mozart’s 
musical language, and in particular the use of a string of chromatic passing- 
notes. 

Among the numerous contemporaries of Mozart who are thought to have 
influenced him, Giovanni Francesca di Maio has been singled out as the one 
most likely to have made a significant contribution towards his chromatic 
style. Di Maio, who was born in 1732 and was a pupii of Martini, is mentioned 
in the Mozart correspondence of the years 1770-71, when the Salzburg boy was 
visiting Italy for the first time. In a letter of tgth May, 1770, Mozart reported 
that the opera season commencing on 30th May at Naples would include as its 
third opera a work of Ciccio di Maio, and as a postscript to a letter of 22nd May 
he wrote, ““We also went to a church to hear some music of Signore Ciccio da 
Majo, which was extremely beautiful. I also chatted with him for a long 
time’. On 2nd February, 1771, Leopold reported that the maestro di cappella 
Francesco di Maio, of Naples, had died. 

The written evidence is scanty, and no mention is made of the actual music 
heard, but Mozart acknowledged frankly that he was attracted by the Nea- 
politan composer’s music, and perhaps this time Leopold did not pour too 
much cold water on his enthusiasm. It is probable that Mozart may have 
recognized some relationship of style between di Maio’s and Johann Christian 
Bach’s music. Di Maio was in many ways a typical Milanese composer cf his 
time. There is, too, a grace and elegance about his music which probably 
appealed to the young Mozart. The main interest of the music lies in the 
vocal line. The harmonic support often consists of simple repeated notes, 
which quite frequently do not change for several bars. Although figures are 
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seldom given, the use of a continuo may be taken for granted. Sometimes all 
treble instruments keep with or close to the voice, while violas and bass instru- 
ments play from the same line, but naturally there are numerous instances 
where the texture is fuller. Di Maio usually keeps within the range of closely 
related keys, and major keys abound everywhere, but sometimes a middle 
portion of an aria is in a minor key, and there are occasional changes of mode 
from tonic major to tonic minor when words such as “‘l’imnocente morira”’ 
suggest them. Mozart, too, made changes of mode of this kind, and some- 
times in purely instrumental compositions. 

Chromaticisms are comparatively rare in di Maio, and when they occur 
they are not as far reaching as in Mozart. We find the chromatic link between 
notes a whole tone apart, but not, perhaps, stretched across intervals of 
as much as a fourth. Chromatic auxiliary notes appear and also downward 
leaps of a diminished third from the subdominant of a major key to the raised 
supertonic used as an appoggiatura before the mediant. The cavatina of 
Orestes in di Maio’s Ifigenia in Tauride (1764), which is published in A. B. 
Marx’ Gluck und die Oper, contains a very striking example of a French sixth, 
during which the voice falls a diminished fifth while singing the words, “ah 
per pieta’’. An instance of the diminished seventh drop occurs after Neapolitan 
sixth harmony in an aria of 1759, ‘““Squarciami il seno o’ perfido’’, when the 
words “Ah non mi regge il cor’ are set. These words had particular signifi- 
cance for him in another work of the same year, and drew from him one of his 
best examples of chromaticism. This is found in Ernelinda’s aria at the end 
of the last act of his first opera, Ricimero, re de’ Goti: 


This, with the basic descending first inversions of the first four bars, shows 
a chromatically descending inner part, dissonant appoggiaturas at the beginning 
of the second and third bars, and a charming D natural grace note just before 
the D flat of the Neapolitan sixth at the cadence. The whole, with the possible 
exception of the B flat quaver in bar 4,* might quite conceivably have come 
from the pen of Mozart. Although the conception is quite different, there is 


* On the evidence of the manuscript in the B. M. (Add. 32405), the work of a German copyist, 
the quaver B in the fourth bar is a flat, and this may be correct. The copyist, however is un- 
reliable; three notes in the above example have been corrected by the writer of this article, the 
E flat crotchet in bar 4 and the two grace notes which follow it in the inner part, each of which 
was written one note higher in the MS. 


Francesco di Maio 
Pa-dre oh’ Di-o ab nomi reg-ge il cor 
— 
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clearly a parallel with a passage occurring just before the recapitulation in the 
first movement of the earlier of Mozart’s two symphonies in G minor, K.183, 
of the Sturm und Drang period: 


In this instance the lowest part is seen to descend chromatically through a 
fourth, an interval so frequently filled in in this way by Mozart. A far more 
complex and elaborate version of a similar descent of first inversion chords, 
and one of the most outstanding examples of chromaticism to be found, occurs 
in Constanze’s aria in G minor in Die Entfiihrung. The conflicts between the 
chromatic accented passing-notes in voice and violins on the one hand and the 
diatonic suspensions of the second oboe on the other, together with the effect 
of the pedal D, produce powerful dissonances on the first beats of bars 3 and 4 
of the following extract, of which vocal scores give little hint. The six-note 
clash of bar 4 contains the notes B flat, B natural and C natural, and the 
previous bar has a similar “‘squash’’. 


Andante con moto 


Voice 


~ 


In acting as he did here, Mozart was stepping right beyond the limits of his 
musical inheritance in the same year that he had greatly displeased his father 
by his conduct in other directions. He had exerted his right to be free from 
Colloredo’s service and free to marry whom he wished, and in Die Entfiihrung 
he claimed for himself yet another but Jess momentous and more transitory 
kind of freedom, one which we may for convenience refer to as an expression 
of that romantic streak which had to show itself openly from time to time, 
and especially during his last ten years. 

A particularly lovely example of a long decorated rising chromatic scale 
is found at the end of Ilia’s aria in G minor, “Padre, germani addio!’’, in 
Idomeneo: 


Allegro con brio 
aa 
Die Entfihrung, K.384 
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Even the bass rises chromatically, and the three lower appoggiaturas and two 
falls of a diminished fourth in the fifth bar go straight to the heart. 

Most of the examples of chromaticism in Mozart occur in music with key 
signatures of flats, but not all do. The G major Quartet, K.387, makes play 
with unadorned chromatic scales in all movements except the third, and these 
contribute towards the unification of the work. In the first movement and 
minuet the chromatic scales are used imitatively, and in the latter with odd 
and contradictory dynamics. 


Allegro vivace assai 


Allegretto (All 


egro) 
Pp 


12 
Idomeneo 
-dia - - - 
, 
re non 80. 
K.387 (1) 
2 
—=— K. 387 (2) 
= Py — 
— 
PSP PS P 
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Possibly the alternate p and f marks represent an intensification of the f and 
p markings which appear in alternate bars at the beginning of the work. In 
the fugue-cwm-sonata finale the development begins with rising chromatic 
scales, which take us speedily through the minor keys of B, F sharp, C sharp, 
A flat and E flat to B flat minor: 


— — 
+ 


Sarti would naturally have made the necessary changes and called this 
last key A sharp minor, which would make the ensuing notation extremely 
complex. Mozart, after more modulations and a slithering down two ‘‘domi- 
nant seventh” and three diminished seventh chords eventually reaches the key 
of C major. He is at times decidedly adventurous. It is interesting to note 
that in all the quotations from Mozart’s quartets made here and in the following 
pages, the composer knew exactly what he wanted as regards the general 
harmonic shape when he first penned the draft, and the only alterations he 
made to that concern either the arrangement of the notes of any given chord, 
or the scoring. In the extract just quoted an important change had been made: 
at first Mozart gave the last six chromatic ascents to the cello only, but he 
decided later to share them between cello and viola. 

Attention has often been drawn to the chromatically descending bass near 
the beginning of the minuet in the D minor Quartet, K.421, but it is worth 
re-quoting here because Mozart followed the chord of A major by C major 
and that of G major by B flat major so naturally and with so pathetic 
an effect. 


K.387 6) 
Molto ) ote a 2 ‘a 
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Beside this Gluck and Haydn's harmonizations of the chromatic scale are 
orthodox. In the development of the first movement of the same work imi- 
tative entries of the main theme occur in successive bars, and starting on the 
notes A, B flat, C sharp, D, E flat and F sharp in that order. Chromatic 
passing-notes appear in several places in the movement, but the coda, largely 
because of the chromatic weaving of the bass line, is the most fatalistic section 
of a fatalistic work. 

Practically always Mozart’s main themes are diatonic or very nearly so, so 
that we are taken by surprise when we are confronted by a chromatic theme. 
One of these is heard in the first bars of the Quartet in E flat, K.428, and it 
holds our attention as it is first played softly in octaves, and a few bars later 
boldly with each note fully harmonized. A further surprise is in store at the 
beginning of the development, where the same theme is heard in canon, this 
time with the chromatic notes of the third bar treated as appoggiaturas. 


= 


K.428 


Another such theme is the plaintive, chromatically drooping one, which 
leans on the raised sixth at the beginning of the string Quintet in G minor. 
Themes of this kind find a more natural place in the intimate atmosphere of 
chamber music for strings than in the spheres of music more strongly influenced 
by the galant spirit. But if we turn to the great C minor piano Concerto we 
at once encounter, in the words of Girdlestone, a theme unfolded 


“in unison, without a clear-cut outline at first, unstable and chromatic; with no definite 
key, it seems to return to the same place and yet in reality moves forward; in the ninth 
bar it gains a little in concentration; though it ends by coming back to the tonic, one 
feels it is not compelled to do so and might pursue for a long time its wandering course’. 


14 
K.421 
Allegro ma non troppo a 
f 
, Allegro K.491 
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When it is repeated by the whole orchestra, harmonized, Mozart uses diminished 
seventh chords descending by semitones in bars four to eight inclusive. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that Mozart wrote this theme with these chords in 
mind, but it needed a genius to evolve so fine a theme around so hackneyed a 
device. Mozart in fact never used the diminished seventh in a commonplace 
manner and often used it with exceptional insight. 

One of his longest series of chromatic slides with this chord is found in the 
Larghetto of the wind Quintet, K.452, where there are nine consecutive dimin- 
ished sevenths, proceeding upwards. More normally these are found des- 
cending. The same chord, rising by whole tones with magical effect, is used to 
obscure the tonality momentarily in the first movement of the ‘““Hunt’’ Quartet: 


Allegro vivace assai a K. 458(1) 


Tonality is obscured by a rather different method at the beginning of the 
development of the finale of the G minor Symphony, K.550, but in this case 
the four downward leaps of diminished seventh intervals spread irregularly 
over six bars without harmonic support may possibly have been thought of as 
the bare skeleton of four diminished seventh chords rising in a cycle of fifths. 
This passage and the one just mentioned in the wind Quintet are examples of 
music which is temporarily atonal. The underlying basis has similarities with 
that of Chopin’s atonal bars. The nearest approach Mozart made to Chopin 
probably occurs when six diminished sevenths descending by semitones are 
used in arpeggio form in the Fantasia in C major, K.394, but this lacks the rich 
decorations with which the latter clothed his atonal passages. 

In the “Confutatis maledictis’’ of the Requiem, contrition is expressed by 
downward plunges of an augmented fourth and a diminished fifth in the bass 
on to diminished seventh chords, which lead to modulations from A minor to 
A flat minor and from there to G minor. Bassett horns, which in Constanze’s 
aria in G minor help to suggest the tragic mood, are again used here for the 
sake of their dark colouring. This passage has an almost Gluckian grandeur. 
A diminished seventh chord is used at the beginning of the development of the 
first movement of the G minor Symphony, K.550, to tear us away dramatically 
from G minor and towards the remote key of F sharp minor. The same chord 
softly played over a tonic pedal gives us a delightful and unexpected sting in 
bar 58 of the piano Concerto in G, K.453, and as is so often the case with 
Mozart, is treated as if there are no obligations to resolve any of the notes in 
the orthodox manner. When first heard the chord sounds like a complete 
tonic minor ninth, but this it cannot be, as three of its notes rise a semitone 
and the other two remain where they were. It is unnecessary to labour the 


f: — 
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point, but for Mozart a diminished seventh was conceived as a chord in an 
equal-tempered scale, just as the modulations were in the Requiem example 
referred to above. It is clear that for Mozart in that example the downward 
leap of an augmented fourth and the similar leap of a diminished fifth are 
identical intervals. Because of this attitude string players who play E flats 
and D sharps as different notes, as most of them do, find that they can play 
Haydn's quartets without any trouble, but in numerous places in works by 
Mozart adjustments have to take place when notes are found to change their 
functions enharmonically. Where there is no enharmonic change no difficulty 
arises. This can be seen in the next illustration, taken from the Andante 
cantabile of the Quartet in C, K.465, where every note proceeds to its appointed 
resolution. It shows a splendid example of a climax reached by means of a 
chromatically rising bass and culminating in a remarkably poignant French 
sixth, with the bass note, D flat, decorated with an auxiliary note below and a 
powerful appoggiatura above: 


| 


Secondary sevenths were rarely if ever used by any composer with more 
beautiful effect than in the passages which occur in the Adagio of the ““Hunt”’ 
Quartet, of which the example given below is the second. Hushed changes 
from major to minor and constant shifting harmony, at first supporting a 
violin melody, and then heard as quoted here, over a cello melody, help to give 
these bars a unique character which hardly belongs to this world. The effect 
is ravishing: 


The furthest extreme of Mozart’s chromaticism occurs in experimental 
music like the Fantasia in C minor, K.475, which is coupled with the piano 
Sonata in the same key, and the notorious introduction to the C major Quartet, 
K.465, both of which works were completed in 1785. The Fantasia starts from 
C minor and is firmly established in D flat major by the seventh bar. A 
diminished seventh on A natural in bar eight is followed by a second inversion 
of E flat minor in the next bar, and this resolves enharmonically on to the chord 
of B major. This last ciiord is shown in the first bar of the following quotation: 


K. 465 (2) 
3 _ 
= 
= 
Adagio K.458 (2) 
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From this point the chromatically falling bass brings about further modulations. 
In Mozart’s music one expects to be able to explain the harmonic progressions 
in almost every case, but it is difficult here to account for the chord of F minor 
(bar 4 of this extract) which follows the dominant seventh on A. There is 
not even a binding tone. The F minor chord is resolved quite logically, and 
then comes a similar progression from the dominant seventh on G to the chord 
of E flat minor. Mozart is keeping us guessing. Then in the bar that follows 
he shows that by adding an E natural to the chord of E flat minor (now written 
as D sharp minor) he has turned the mystery chord into a dominant thirteenth 
of B major, the key he so recently left. Finally he drops straight from B minor 
into G major. There seems to be less reason for this irrational behaviour here 
than in the C major Quartet, where he is deliberately prefacing a work in a 
sunny key with a dark and obscure prelude. One can’t help feeling that in the 
Quartet he was fuily justified. There is an infinite beauty about the approach 
to B flat miaor after the harsh, one might even say cruel, discord at the begin- 
ning of the -hird bar: 


Adagio K 475 
ae 
ba: 
—— 
i 
4 le 
f 
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Finally it is necessary to refer momentarily to that veritable gold mine of 
chromaticisms, the finale to act II of Don Giovanni, and to the countless minor 
chromatic touches in Mozart which occur so frequently, which add so much to 
our enjoyment of his music, and which reveal in subtle ways hints of his inner 
emotions. We can’t help concluding that by knowing his music we know 
Mozart personally far better than we know any other composer of his time. 


Mozart’s Songs for Voice and Piano 
BY 
MAURICE J. E. BROWN 


It is an ironical fact that if one glances through any substantial anthology of 
German songs, one finds that most of the items by Mozart are arrangements of 
arias from his operas. Even a recently published album actually called 
““Mozart’s Songs” turns out to be a selection of such arias, and contains not 
one of his songs for solo voice with piano accompaniment. There are thirty- 
eight of these, two fragmentary. They are strangely neglected, and it will be 
a pity if the centenary year does not give us an opportunity to hear any, or all, 
of them; we could surely spare yet one more performance of “Voi che sapete’”’ 
and have Abendempfindung instead. 

On the strength of this song, and Das Veilchen, Mozart is sometimes credited 
with being a forerunner of the great German Lieder writers. If he influenced 
Schubert at all, it was undoubtedly by his operatic arias that he did so, and 
not by his songs. That Schubert loved the Mozart operas is plentifully docu- 
mented. Here is a little known anecdote: Anna Froéhlich recounted that at a 
private entertainment she and some friends sang the trio “Platz, Platz’’ from 
the end of act I of Die Entfiihrung; Schubert, who was present, begged for it 
again and again, enchanted by it, until even the singers cried a halt. There 
are many evidences that this love of the Mozart operas was reflected in his 
songs. No, it is not as the creator of Das Veilchen but of, say, “In diesen 
heil’gen Hallen”’ that Mozart is the true forerunner of the Lieder writers. 

Nevertheless, one fact might be mentioned here as worth consideration. 
The great span of the German Lied, created by Schubert, and sustained at 
varying levels by Schumann, Brahms and Wolf, almost begins and ends with 
those four men. But that German Lied—it is a point worth making even 
though controversial in essence—did not destroy the type of song which pre- 
ceded it; it struck an entirely new art form. The earlier song—chanson, 
canzonet, aria—persisted still. Weber clearly knew Mozart’s songs, we can 
see that from his Maienbliimlein (1811) and ‘“‘In der Ferne’’ (1817), but he 
could hardly have known any of Schubert’s. Loewe and Chopin and Berlioz 
steadily composed the type of song which Mozart and Haydn had composed 
before them. So did—at other levels—Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky and 
Grieg and Dvorak and Ravel. And, at still different levels, so did the wiole 
host of Victorian ballad-writers (including Stanford and Elgar) whose heirs 
are still with us. Any “modern” English song, from early Vaughan Williams 
to Michael Tippett, shows that it is not Schubert’s and Wolf's Lieder which 
have had the final say in song-writing: it is rather the “‘canzonet”’ of Mozart 
and Haydn. 


A surprisingly large number of Mozart’s autographs of his songs has sur- 
vived : surprising, because neither he nor his contemporaries seemed to set very 
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much store by the pieces as music, and it was not, in Mozart’s day, customary 
to set any store at all by composers’ autographs. Yet no fewer than eighteen 
of these songs survive in Mozart’s hand. The largest number, nine, are in the 
possession of the Berlin Library formerly known as the “Prussian State 
Library” and now known as the “‘Berliner 6ffentliche wissenschaftliche Biblio- 


thek”. They are 


An die Einsamkeit (K.391) 
“Verdankt sei es dem Glanz’”’ (K.392) 
Der Zauberer (K.472) 
Die Zufriedenheit (K.473) 
Die betrogene Welt (K.474) 
Die Verschweigung (K.518) 
Die Alte (K.517) 
Lied der Trennung (K.519) 
Die kleine Spinnerin (K.531). 


SPI AVE 


Linz and Salzburg have two songs apiece; Die grossmiitige Gelassenheit (K.149) 
and Die Zufriedenheit im niedrigen Stande (K.151) are at the Francisco-Caro- 
linum Museum in the former town, and “Wie gliicklich bin ich’’ (K.147) and 
“O heiliges Band” (K.148) are at the Salzburg Mozarteum. The autograph of 
the song Eine kleine deutsche Kantate (K.619), which Mozart composed in the 
July before he died, is in the University Library of Upsala. Two songs, 
Gesellenreise (K.468) and the ever-fresh Das Veilchen (K.476) are in private 
possession. The manuscripts of “Als Luise die Briefe . . . verbrannt’’ (K.520) 
and Das Traumbild (K.530), which are preserved in the Instituto Musicale, 
Florence, and which were only discovered in 1934, will be referred to later. 
Another Mozart autograph of the song, Das Traumbild, is in the possession of 
the Paris Conservatoire, a gift of the great collector Charles Malherbe, archivist 
of the Opéra. . 

All the songs which Mozart published in his lifetime were issued by Viennese 
firms or institutions. The earliest were the two songs “Daphne, deine Rosen- 
wangen” (K.52) and An die Freude (K.53), which were published by Rudolf 
Graffer in the autumn of 1768. An die Freude had been composed the previous 
December, at Olmiitz, for the small daughter of one Herr Wolf, physician to the 
Archbishop of the district. (His first name seems to be unknown to the Mozart 
records.) This child initiates the strange but delightful chain of children and 
children’s games which seem to haunt the background of Mozart’s songs, 
giving an added aura, as it were, to their already golden, Arcadian, Tiepoloesque 
setting. Eighteen years passed before the next publication; this was the Lied 
der Freiheit (K.506), probably composed in Vienna during 1785, and published 
in the Wienerischer Musenalmanach for 1786 (which would be issued late in 
1785). The song, oddly enough, is not recorded in Mozart’s own catalogue of 
works which he had begun to keep on oth February, 1784. From then on the 
publication of his songs proceeds fairly regularly. At the end of 1787 the 


1 See Leopold Mozart's letter of 28th May, 1778, to his wife and son in Paris. 
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Taubstummen Institute of Vienna published Des kleinen Friedrichs Geburtstag 
(K.529), which Mozart had composed at Prague during November, 1787, soon 
after the first performance of Don Giovanni in that city. The small Friedrich 
of the song is probably the Crown Prince of Arnhalt-Dessau. The song, which 
might have strayed from The Magic Flute, is a setting of an address to a boy- 
prince so pious that one has difficulty in taking the poem seriously. Mozart’s 
delightful tune might well be fitted with a different text. In August of the 
following year the Taubstummen Institute published the specially composed 
Beim Auszug (K.552) as a supplement to a weekly journal designed for the 
leisure hours of children: ““Angenehme und lehrreiche Beschaftigung fiir Kinder 
in thren Freistunden’’. This was followed by a group of five songs, published 
late in 1788 by this Institute in a volume afterwards entitled Bibliothek fiir 
Kinder und Kinderfreunde. These five songs were Der Zauberer (K.472) and 
Die betrogene Welt (K.474) both composed in May, 1785; Die Alte (K.517), 
Die Verschweigung (K.518) and Die kleine Spinnerin (K.531), all three of which 
were written in 1787. 

In 1789 we first encounter a publisher of importance, that is the firm of 
Artaria in the Vienna Kohlmarkt. They published four songs in two books 
each entitled “‘2 deutsche Arien”. The songs are worthy of the imprimatur. 
Mozart clearly set more store than usual by them and entrusted them to this 
publisher; they are his four finest essays in the medium: Das Vetlchen and 
Lied der Trennung in the first book, and Abendempfindung (K.527) and An 
Chloe (K.524) in the second. 

Just before he died, the firm of Ignaz Alberti published a group of three 
songs. Alberti was a fellow Mason at the ‘Zur Wohltatigkeit’’ Lodge of which 
Mozart had been a member since the end of 1785. The three songs were 
included in an anthology entitled Liedersammlung fiir Kinder und Kinder- 
freunde an Clavier. They are placed in the section called “‘Friihlingslieder’’ : 
no. I of this section is Sehnsucht nach dem Friihlinge (K.596), the famous 
““Komm, lieber Mai’’, supposed to be based on a folk-song; no. 14 is Im Friih- 
lingsanfange (K.597), and no. 24 is Das Kinderspiel (K.598). Mozart had clearly 
been commissioned to compose these songs and they are all three recorded 
on the same day in his catalogue: 14th January, 1791. These songs of spring 
brim with the sweetest and freshest of melodies, thoroughly characteristic of 
the composer in their serious grace. It has been pointed out that the first 
song bears a close resemblance to the theme of the rondo in the piano Concerto 
in B flat major (K.595) which was composed a few days before the song. Their 
popularity led to quick re-publication, by Artaria (1795) and Breitkopf & 
Hartel (1799), but no copy of Alberti’s original edition was known for nearly 
150 years after its issue. When, eventually, one did come to light, there 
followed a facsimile reprint of the edition, published by Otto Erich Deutsch 
in Vienna in 1937.2 

The first publication outside Vienna took place, it is strange to notice, 
immediately after the death of the composer; it was of his last song, Eine kleine 


* I am indebted to Professor Deutsch for many details in this article. 
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deutsche Kantate, composed in July, 1791. This is one of the Masonic composi- 
tions written to a text by the Hamburg merchant F. H. Ziegenhagen, a Mason 
of Regensburg, and published as a supplement to the author's Lehre vom rich- | 
tigen Verhdltnisse zu den Schépfungswerken, the oddest of all the song publica- 
tions—Mozart harnessed to the principle of the hydraulic machine! This 
publication was at Hamburg, in 1792. 

Eighteen unpublished songs remained in the posthumous manuscripts of 
the composer’s, left with his widow, Constanze. Most of these she sold to the 
Leipzig firm of Breitkopf & Hartel early in 1799 and this firm is responsible for 
the first publication of a further eleven songs. They appeared in the firm’s 
“Oeuvres Complettes” of Mozart, the fifth volume (“Cahier”) of which was 
devoted to songs for solo voice and pianoforte, but which, since most songs were 
in German, was not given the modish French title, as were all the other 
“Cahiers’’, but was called: “XXX Gesdnge mit begleitung des PFTE’’. The 
eleven songs here published for the first time are given with their position in 
the volume: (2) Die Zufriedenheit (‘‘Wie sanft’’) (K.473), (10) “Als Luise die 
Briefe . . . verbrannt’”’ (K.520), (11) ““Otseaux, si tous les ans’ (K.307), (18) 
“Dans un bois” (K.308), (21) ““Ridente la calma”’ (K.182), (22) ““Verdankt sei 
es dem Glanz’’ (K.392), (24) An die Einsamkeit (K.391), (26) An die Hoffnung 
(K.390), (28) Gesellenreise (K.468), (29) Das Traumbild (K.530), (30) Die 
Zufriedenheit (‘Wie frag’ ich viel nach Geld’’) (K.349). 

Not until the nineteenth century was well under way, and Mozart’s reputa- 
tion steadily soaring, do we find further publication of the few remaining songs. 
In 1856, in connection with the first centenary of his birth, the song “Wie 
gliicklich bin ich’’ was published in Salzburg on 27th January, and a facsimile 
publication of “O heiliges Band’’ followed in September of that year. This 
appeared in the Salzburg Erinnerungs-Blatter an W. A. Mozarts Sakularfest. 
In the opinion of Hermann Abert this is a Masonic song composed in the year 
1785, and not dating from 1772 as generally supposed. The autograph manu- 
scripts of these two songs, it has been mentioned, are both at Salzburg. The 
much admired Gesamtausgabe of Mozart’s works from Breitkopf & Hartel in 
1877 included a volume of his songs as Serie VII. In this volume four songs 
were published for the first time: no. 5, Die grossmiitige Gelassenhett (K.149), 
no. 6, Geheime Liebe (K.150), no. 7, Die Zufriedenheit im niedrigen Stande 
(K.151) and ‘‘Komm, liebe Zither’’ (K.351), the accompaniment of which was 
written for mandoline. Finally, in their inevitable Supplement (Serie XXIV), 
of 1885, Breitkopf & Hartel were able to include yet one more unpublished 
song, the aria ‘Ah, spiegarti, o Dio” (K.178). This aria has received much 
attention of late since its originally ascribed date “Salzburg 1772’’—always 
disputed—has been shown by G. de Saint-Foix to be, beyond question, wrong. 
It is, actually, from June, 1783, and is associated with K.418, the aria for 
soprano and orchestra “‘Vorrei, spiegarvi, oh Dio’ of the same period. The 
words of ““Ah, spiegarti, 0 Dio’’ are also from Anfossi’s J/ curioso indiscreto. 
The two fragmentary songs, still unpublished, are ‘‘Eimsam bin ich” (K. App. 
26), a facsimile of which has been given in the catalogue of its sale, 1923, since 
when the manuscript has disappeared, and the curious fragmentary setting of 
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an ode by J. N. C. M. Denis, a Jesuit poet, entitled Gibraltar (K. App. 25) which 
Mozart started during December, 1782. It was intended to be a gift to Denis 
from Mozart’s commissioner.’ This autegraph is also lost. 

The publication of Das Traumbild and ‘‘Als Luise die Briefe . . . verbrannt”’ 
(under the title Ungliickliche Liebe) in the ‘‘Oeuvres Complettes’”’ of 1799 was 
in the nature of a restitution. The composition of these two love songs is 
associated with Mozart’s young friend and pupil Emil Gottfried von Jacquin. 
This young man was paying court to Marianne (Nanette) von Natorp and the 
second song, of the burning of the love-letters, was actually composed on 26th 
May, 1787, in Jacquin’s lodging. It was evidently meant as a valentine for 
Nanette and as such Mozart presented it to his friend. Later in the year, 
Jacquin was shown and admired the first song, Das Traumbild; the text des- 
cribes a dream-woman of surpassing beauty who haunts the poet’s imagination. 
Jacquin requested it, and Mozart, from Prague, sent him the song with a letter 
dated 4th/gth November, 1787, in which he wrote: 


‘. . . you do owe me some thanks after all, if you have become worthy of Fraulein 
N{anette], for I certainly played no insignificant part in your reform or conversion . . .” 


and farther on 
“It has been a most pleasant surprise to receive your second letter. If the song in 
question is necessary to prove my friendship for you, you have no further cause to doubt 
it, for here it is...” 


Jacquin placed the two manuscripts with others of his own composition. He 
must have looked upon the gifts as meaning that his master had renounced all 
claim in them. He altered the title of Das Traumbild to An eine Unbekannte 
and wrote a dedication to Marianne von Natorp; the ‘“‘Luise’’ song was dedi- 
cated to Fraulein von Altomonte. A few years afterwards (c. 1790, that is 
still in Mozart’s lifetime) a volume of six songs by Jacquin was published 
(later advertised in the Wiener Zeitung of 26th March, 1791); it contained 
these two songs. Whether Mozart had no wish to publish them himself, and 
so let the appropriation go unremarked, or whether he protested at the action, 
is not known; but the fact remains that in May of the following year (1792), 
when both Mozart and Jacquin were dead, the two Mozart songs were with- 
drawn and the four genuine Jacquin songs were published alone. In 1799 
Das Traumbild and “Als Luise . . .”’ appeared as Mozart’s in the “Oeuvres 
Complettes”. (Even then, the first of these songs was published again, in 
1803, from the newly founded firm of Cappi, Vienna, as Jacquin’s. But in 
view of the 1790 volume this is clearly not, as Einstein implies,‘ the first 
publication of it.) The whole business gains greatly in interest since the dis- 
covery (c. 1934) in the Instituto Musicale, Florence, of Jacquin’s and Mozart’s 
manuscripts of the six songs, which were the source of the first edition. 


Mozart’s poets are, as has often been said, an undistinguished group; but 
it is very wide of the mark to say that their names are kept alive by Mozart’s 


3 Letter of Mozart to his father, 28th December, 1782. 
* Mozart, London, 1946, p. 378. 
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settings of their verses. This may be true of three or four of these authors of 
whom Gabriele von Baumberg is an example. The poetess, authoress of 
“Als Luise . . . verbrannt’’, was a friend of Countess Rosine von Esterhazy; 
she had a modest vogue in the period since we encounter her name again later 
in Weber and Schubert. But most of Mozart’s German poets have a modest 
place in the literary history of their country, which they hold quite apart from 
the chance that brought their work into contact with the lyric genius of Mozart. 
Another of Schubert’s poets whom we encounter in Mozart is Johann Georg 
Jacobi (1740-1814), and the poem of his which Mozart set, An Chloe, is one of 
several which he wrote to that popular name. In actual fact the verses of this 
An Chloe do not appear in Jacobi's collected poems: the attribution to him is 
in the Géttingen Musenalmanach, of 1785, and it must be mentioned in this 
connection that there was an unscrupulous practice of adding well known poets’ 
names to the work cf hack writers in many German “Almanachs”’ of the day. 
It is possible therefore that Jacobi is not the author of the particular Mozart 
song. 
Then there is C. F. Weisse (1726-1804), dramatist and friend of Lessing. 
Weisse is the creator of the modern German “‘Singspiel’’ and one who, by his 
collections of ‘Lieder fiir Kinder’’, more or less created German juvenile liter- 
ature. Four strophic songs from his pen were attractively set by Mozart. 
J. C. Gunther (1695-1723), R. von Canitz (1654-99) the so-called Alexander 
Pope of Germany, J. M. Miller (1750-1814) a prolific contributor to the various 
“Almanachs”’, J. Aloys Blumauer (1758-98), F. von Hagedorn (1708-54), and 
J. F. von Ratschky, a fellow Mason of Mozart’s, who translated the English 
metaphysical poets, including Abraham Cowley, into German—all these 
contributed, not unworthily, to the development of the classical era of German 
literature. 

The three songs which Mozart was commissioned to compose in 1780 for 
an almanach, ‘‘Verdankt sei es dem Glanz’’, An die Einsamkeit and An aie 
Hoffnung, are all taken from a popular novel of the day called Sophiens Reise 
von Memel nach Sachsen. It is by J. T. Hermes, an imitator of Richardson 
and Fielding and other English novelists of that day. Like the poems in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, they represent the best of the author’s art. 
Mozart’s three settings of Hermes, short, substantial and epigrammatic, are 
attractive; the second one, under the title “Solitude” is better known in 
England than either of the others by reason of its inclusion in the anthology 
A Golden Treasury of Song (Boosey, 1903). J. P. Uz, the author of An die 
Freude, and Ludwig Hélty, of Das Traumbild, are lyrical poets whose names are 
distinguished among Germany’s lesser lights; and there is, of course, the one 
setting of the work of Goethe, the supreme. ‘‘Observe’’ says Richard Capell, 
“how deferential Mozart suddenly was when he set Goethe (Das Veilchen)’’.5 
But this deferential note is entirely a matter of imagination, since the text of 
Mozart’s Das Veilchen was attributed by mistake to Johann Wilhelm Gleim! 
It appeared with this mis-attribution in a collection of songs by Steffan (1775) 


5 Schubert's Songs, London, 1928, p. 10. 
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from which Mozart obtained his words. Gleim! the soldier-poet of the Prussian 
Kriegslieder, and author of Mozart’s own Ein deutsches Kriegslied for baritone 
and orchestra. 

The majority of the songs are strophic in form, obeying the demands of the 
day: that the piano should simply accompany the voice, and that each verse 
should be sung to the same music. This simple song-form was to centre in the 
musical circles of Berlin and to become entrenched there as the true German 
Lied. But Mozart’s own individual charm and grace fill these forms with 
unmistakable quality; whether the music is a simple minuet as in “Daphne, 
deine Rosenwangen’’, an écossaise, in the Lied der Freiheit, a gavotte in Gesellen- 
reise, or whether simple siciliano rhythms are used, as in the three “Spring 
songs” of 1791, or whether a formal rondo, as in An Chloe, the melodious and 
winged themes are irresistible. They have, naturally, a flavour of their 
period; they are elegant, formal, and the melody is frequently brought to the 
pause which corresponds to the bow or curtsey in the progress of the minuet. 
But these melodies have a sense of growth and climax, a flavour of Mozart 
himself. This is partly due to the favourite melodic progression of rising 
thirds which we find used again and again in varied sequences, especialy 
combined with the dotted-quaver-and-semiquaver rhythm. We find it notice- 
ably in the two songs Die grossmiitige Gelassenheit and Geheime Liebe, but it is 
also a feature of Gesellenreise, Die betrogene Welt and An Chloe. A few of 
these songs were composed for voice and figured bass only; this was an older 
style which Mozart used seriously as a young man, but actually parodied in his 
later song Die Alte, which is a reminiscent soliloquy of an old man (semi-comic), 
and in which Mozart cultivates a mock-serious antique. Experiments with 
more elaborate forms give us the interesting sequence of contrasted melodies 
in C major/C minor/C major for the first of the ““French’’ songs—‘‘Oiseaux, 
si tous les ans’, written at Mannheim in November, 1777. Mozart composed 
the song for Auguste Wendling, daughter of Johann Baptist Wendling, the 
flautist. He wrote to his father on 7th February, 1778: 


“Shortly after my arrival I composed a French song for Mlle Gustel (the daughter), 
who gave me the words; and she sings it incomparably well. I have the honour of 
enclosing it to you. At Wendlings it is sung every day, for they are positively crazy 


and a few days later 


deo you like the French aria?” 


To this direct question his father replied that it was “excellent” and urged his 
son to go to Paris, where, he added, ‘“‘you would make money by publishing a 
collection of melodious French arias with clavier accompaniment, like the song 
you sent me’. The companion song, also composed for ‘“‘Mlle. Gustel’’, who 
evidently chose the words for both songs herself, is less attractive to the singer 
perhaps, but more interesting to the student of Mozart, with its dramatic 
moments so surely handled, and the admirably managed da capo. An earlier 
“Italian” aria, ‘““Ridente la calma’”’ (1772), contains some interesting ritornelli 
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for the piano, and they foretell the apt use Mozart was to make of such color- 
atura episodes in Das Veilchen. 

In the Gesellenreise of 1785, Mozart's first Masonic composition, whose 
accompaniment is for piano or organ, since the Lodge (‘‘Zur Wohltatigkeit’’) 
for which it was written possessed a small organ, we get the first example of 
his use of a prelude and a freshly composed postlude which add point to the 
song and have no mere functional purpose. Any introduction of prelude or 
postlude or both, which always elevates and adds significance to the song, now 
becomes an interesting subsidiary feature of the Mozart songs. In “Als Luise 
. . . verbrannt’’, An Chloe, Abendempfindung, the touch is delicate and sure. 
In his final song, the German ‘‘Kantate’’, we have a vocalized form of a Mozart 
pianoforte Fantasia, in which prelude, postlude and ritornelli are strongly and 
graphically handled. 

The three outstanding compositions, Das Veilchen, Lied der Trennung and 
Abendempfindung, are likewise all departures from the simplicity of the strophic 
song, and each represents a different category of the German Lied as it arose 
in the nineteenth century. Das Veilchen is the “‘scena’’ type of song, a series of 
closely connected, but independent ‘‘movements”’. The delicious tunefulness 
and spontaneity of this song conceal the artful construction, the calculated 
moves from key to key, the balance of phrase (observe how the upward, merry 
phrase at “‘mut leichtem Schritt und munterm Sinn” is perfectly matched by the 
dropping, sad phrases at “‘Es sank und starb’’); they all go to make a miniature 
but substantial sonatina-movement. The sense of climax, which has been 
developing from song to song, is excellent here at the words “‘ertrat das arme 
Veilchen”’. Both Eric Blom and Alfred Einstein refer to a certain ‘‘operatic’”’ 
element in Mozart's treatment of the words. In his book, Mozart (London, 
1935), Pp. 185, Blom writes: 

“Even the Goethe song, Das Veilchen, . . . an exquisite and perfectly shaped little 
thing in its way, still has an operatic touch in that recitative-like passage which so 
wonderfully is welded into the whole.” 


and Einstein (loc. cit., p. 379) has this delightful comment: 


“*. . . how carefree is her song as it flows over the fields (she has been to the opera, this 
little beauty!) .. .” 


The point is that Das Veilchen actually comes from an opera: it first appeared 
in act I, scene 2 of Goethe’s Erwin und Elmire, written in 1775 while the poet 
was at Frankfurt. Goethe was in the toils of his love for Lili Schénemann. 
She, like Elmire in the Singspiel, pains the loving heart of the hero, Goethe- 
Erwin, as the shepherdess treads down the violet. In that sense Mozart was 
instinctively right to treat his song operatically. But not only is this so (and 
it has been mentioned that Mozart was unaware of Goethe’s authorship of the 
poem), the essence of the song, also, is dramatic. The characters in the 
Singspiel, Rosa, Elmire and Valerio sing the song in its original version, each, 
in alternation, taking the verses—narrative, the violet’s words, the shep- 
herdess’ action. The whole poem calls for the dramatic, operatic treatment 
which Mozart gave it. 
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Lied der Trennung, a ‘‘modified-strophic” song, was published together with 
Das Veilchen and this indicates Mozart’s estimation of its worth. It is a fasci- 
nating piece of writing, strophic for the first four verses with a heavy, sorrowful 
melody in F minor; the departures from the strophic melody in the next two 
verses present allied, but distinctive, melodies with a poignant use of Neapoli- 
tan sixths. The seventh verse is a da capo melody with a codetta based on 
wide, Mozartian intervals in the minor key, pathetically expressive. The poem 
by Klamer Schmidt was extremely popular in its day (although Schmidt is 
such a minor figure that no book of reference so much as gives him a line), 
being several times reprinted in the Géttingen Musenalmanach. It is a cry of 
despair from a young lover who, leaving his Luise, is certain that she will forget 
him. “Und du? Véielleicht auf ewig vergisst sie mich!’ Its despair provoked 
an answering poem from the pen of Ludwig Kosegarten, the country pastor of 
Riigen; he wrote Luisens Antwort. In her answer Luise protests ardently her 
constancy and love: “‘Geliebte, nimmer, nimmer vergisst Luise dich!’’ Mozart 
set Lied der Trennung to music in Vienna on 23rd May, 1787. Twenty-eight 
years afterwards, Schubert, also in Vienna, on 1gth October, 1815, composed 
his music for Luisens Antwort (it was one of nine songs which he wrote that day). 
We thus have the interesting position of Schubert ‘‘answering’’ Mozart, and 
one of his songs forming a pendant to one of Mozart’s. The two songs would 
surely make an interesting pair in any recital of Lieder. Max Friedlaender, in 
Das deutsche Lied in 18ten Jahrhundert stated that Klamer Schmidt based his 
refrain (quoted above) on J. J. Escherberg’s poem Die Trennung, which had 
been set to music by C. P. E. Bach, and that Die Trennung, in its turn, was a 
free version of Metastasio’s La Partenza, which Beethoven set to music. 

Abendempfindung is the only ‘‘durchkomponiert”’ song of the three, in the 
strict sense of the word, that is, a song whose varied musical moods, each 
designed to match and illustrate the varying text, are unified by no other 
device than that of a persisting accompaniment figure. And a magnificent song 
it remains. It is, save perhaps in one respect only, the true forerunner of the 
nineteenth-century German Lied. It is obvious that Mozart was charmed by 
his poet’s word “‘Silberglanz’’; the cadence he gives to the iine which that word 
concludes is one of the most graceful gestures in music, and it has just sufficient 
shape and point to suggest development. It is echoed—in Schubertian fashion 
—by the pianist. The rising sequence of thirds, remarked on in connection 
with earlier songs, and the declamatory passages which follow, have a serene 
charm set off to perfection by the flow of the nocturne-like accompaniment. 
The cadence-figure is repeated in C major, then twice more in G minor. The 
poet’s thoughts of his grave and the tears of the mourners, are sung to a noble 
E flat tune, which concludes with the cadence-figure in B flat. The song, with 
a lovely modification of the opening, ends in F major with a quiet reference 
to the unifying cadential theme. Notice the sequence of keys in which the 
cadence-figure has appeared in this apparently improvisatory song—F major, 
C major, G minor, B flat, F major. 

The ironic note on which this article opened will recur in the closing para- 
graph where, inevitably, one must refer to the spurious Wiegenlied—or, if we 
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are to be fair to some critics, the dubious Wiegenlied, for it has been suggested 
that Bernard Flies, the Berlin composer of this slumber song, may quite pos- 
sibly have appropriated a genuine song of Mozart’s, much as Jacquin did with 
the two already mentioned. Certainly Wiegenlied was found by Constanze 
(Nissen) at Salzburg in 1825 accepted by everyone there as by Mozart. The 
ironic aspect of the matter is that next in popularity to the operatic arias of 
Mozart found masquerading as songs for voice and piano in various albums, 
one always finds Wiegenlied. And if any one song has done most to popularise 
Mozart’s songs amongst the ordinary music lovers it is probably this mild 
little tune whose charms are quite superficial, and so, easily apprehended. 


j 


Two orchestral Works wrongly attributed 
to Mozart 


BY 
H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 


No one has yet published an exact and comprehensive list of music wrongly 
attributed to Joseph Haydn, but there must be nearly a thousand such spurious 
works; off-hand we can list some 130 symphonies, ten overtures, sixty diverti- 
menti for chamber orchestra, thirty string trios, ten concerti, fifty quartets, 
five cantatas and oratorios, 250 pieces of smaller church music (mostly by his 
brother, Johann Michael), thirty masses, and countless songs, ,arias, smaller 
vocal pieces, sonatas, and so on. It is a formidable list, but not necessarily so 
depressing as one might at first believe. As we have observed elsewhere,' to 
find the correct author for such doubtful compositions is mainly a matter of 
perseverance; a catalogue of all symphonies from c. 1740 to c. 1810, in the 
process of compilation here in Vienna, would seem to be the first of its kind in 
one genre alone, and it is hoped that the initial results (which will be given in a 
forthcoming article by our colleague, Professor La Rue) will encourage the 
making of central catalogues in other genres. It was not only Haydn who 
suffered from deliberate or accidental misattribution, but all famous composers 
of the eighteenth century; the total and definitive assessment of J. C. Bach, 
Vivaldi, Pergolesi, J. B. Vanhal, and the three Stamitzes—in fact all the Mann- 
heim composers—is at present impossible because a formidable part of the 
music under their respective names is spurious. 

In Mozart's case the situation is far clearer, and for a variety of obvious 
reasons: we have many of his autographs; Constanze and J. A. André began to 
collect and to protect his music as early as the 1790s; Mozart himself kept a 
thematic catalogue; his father kept copious notes of Wolfgang’s early works; 
and the family seems to have taken particular care to preserve its correspon- 
dence—all of which has made Mozart research far easier than Haydn, J. C. 
Bach, or Vanhal research. Another fact plays a material part in the number 
and character of spurious Mozart compositions: Mozart did not become popular 
on a European—as opposed to a local—scale until towards the end of his life; 
consequently unscrupulous copyists and publishers did not find Mozart piracy 
profitable until about the end of the eighteenth century. And imitators almost 
always attempted to copy Mozart’s mature style; if it had been otherwise, as 
in Haydn’s and Vanhal’s cases, we should have a far more difficult task to 
accept or reject compositions the authenticity of which is net proved. It is 
quite obvious that no one could, or can, forge a late-period Mozart symphony; 
but we do not share the usual Mozart scholar’s rather naive confidence in his 


1 Music Review, XVI/2, pp. 138-40. 
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ability to single out an early Mozart symphony from one, say, by J. C. Bach. 
To take another parallel: we do not know of any spurious late-Beethoven 
symphony (i.e., one that would have been late-period if it were authentic), 
but we do have a C major Symphony (‘‘Jena”’) which may, or may not, be 
Beethoven's first work in the form, consciously modelled on Haydn’s Symphony 
no. 97, with touches of no. 93. Probably we shall never know if the “‘Jena”’ 
is authentic or not. Stylistic criteria are too often of little use when applied 
to doubtful works which would, if genuine, belong to their composer’s earliest 
period. 

Whereas there are at least fifty doubtful works attributed to Haydn which 
may be authentic and belong to his earliest period, there are very few doubtful 
compositions bearing Mozart’s name which one would be inclined to accept 
into the main body of the Kéchel Catalogue. Even such a work as the Over- 
ture in B flat, which the late Dr. Alfred Einstein did place in the main part of 
the third edition of Kéchel, as 3114, is so doubtful (it first appears in an obscure 
Parisian print ten years after Mozart’s death) that he later regretted its in- 
clusion. Of the doubtful Mozart works, there are a few which have certain 
external and internal earmarks of authenticity, such as the string quartets, 
K. Anh. 210-213; but there must be powerful evidence from a musical stand- 
point, too, before one can trust even an eighveenth-century attribution to 
Mozart for which there are no authentic sources or other data. It is curious 
that many of these doubtful works lack even the more obvious of Mozart’s 
distinguishing characteristics. But the public was as gullible then as it is 
now, and Professor O. E. Deutsch, an old and hardened musical sleuth, has 
often said that a new spurious Beethoven work has far more chances of a 
publisher than an authentic unpublished work which has been on display at a 
major library for years. 

Both works to be discussed are relatively new to Mozart research; neither 
is listed in the third edition of Kéchel, nor in the revised third edition (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1947), which also includes the valuable “Berichtigungen und 
Zusatze” originally published in THE Music Review. Their exclusion may 
be laid to the fact that until recently practically none of the Mozart sources in 
the smaller Austrian, German and Italian libraries has been catalogued and 
evaluated. The present Mozart Year will probably bring us many works by 
Mozart’s contemporaries, and the present two are by no means devoid of in- 
trinsic musical interest; but it is to be hoped that radio stations, festival com- 
mittees and orchestras will refrain from the temptation of playing these 
spurious pieces under Mozart’s name. 


MUSIKALISCHE SCHLITTENFAHRT 


During World War II, Professor Erich Valentin discovered in Zittau manu- 
script parts of a piece called ‘“Musical Sledge Ride’, bearing Mozart’s name. 
Zittau, a small Saxonian town, contains a Gymnasialbibliothek with a sub- 
stantial library of eighteenth-century music, including many Haydn works; 
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apparently, however, no one had investigated the ‘collection for its Mozart 
sources. The work in question is entitled: 


6453 
Sinfonie in F. 16 stimig 
Nachricht 
Kaiserliche Schlittenfahrt von Wien nach Schénbrunn 


Einleitung zum Stiick. 
Die Verwirrung in Stiallen Allegro. 
Die Schlittenfahrt. Allegro. 
Das Schiitteln der Pferde. Largo. 
Aufzug mit Trompeten und Pauken. 
Allo: mit Horns, Clarinetten, 2 Fagotts. 
Aufzug: No: 5 Dal Segno. 
Die Schlittenfahrt. No: 3 D. Capo. 
Das vor Kalte zitternde Frauenzimmer. 
Des Balles Anfang Menuetto. 
Der Kehr aus [sic], Allegro. 
. Die Schlittenfahrt No: 3 D. Capo. 
No: Unter wahrendem Allo: No: 3. Muss mit einigen 
Schlittenpeitschen willkiihrlich geknallt werdem, um der 
wiirklichen Schlittenfahrt anlicher zu werden 


A W [sic) Mozart. 


Poss 


G. H. Kluge 


To the left of the title, the orchestration has been added: 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 
2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, I trumpet obdligato, timpani, strings, and bells 
(‘‘Schellengelaute’’) in F,C,EandG. Professor Valentin subsequently wrote a 
charming and informative article on the work in the Augsburger Mozartbuch 
of 1941,? in which he points out the striking similarity of the piece toe the 
Musikalische Schlittenfahrt by Leopold Mozart. Leopold sent his Schlittenfahrt 
on 4th October, 1755, to his Augsburg publisher, Johann Jakob Lotter; a 
performance apparently took place the following January, by the Collegium 
Musicum of Augsburg. A short summary of the similarities between the two 
“Sledge Rides” follows: (1) they both contain twelve movements; (2) both are 
in the same key; (3) the programmes of both are neariy identical (¢.e. both 
contain “‘Schiitteln der Pferde’’, ‘“‘Das vor Kalte zitternde Frauenzimmer’’, 
“‘Kehraus’’, and so on); (4) the themes of the ““Kehraus”’ are, with a few varia- 
tions, practically identical. Valentin, of course, doubts the authenticity of the 
Zittau work, and suggests that it may be another work by Leopold Mozart, or 
by a composer who knew the latter’s Scilittenfahrt. To conclude Valentin’s 
report, we might mention the name “Kluge” on the cover of the Zittau source: 


2“*Musikalische Schlittenfahrt’. Ein W. A. Mozart zugesprochenes Gegenstiick zu Leopold 
Mozarts Werk”, Augsburger Mozartbuch, Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins fiir Schwaben, 55. 
und 56.Band, 1942/43, Augsburg, J. A. Schlossersche Buchandlung, 1943, pp. 441 ff. 

3 See Denkmdler der Tonkunst in Bayern, Ix/2, 1908: a volume of Leopold Mozart’s music, 
edited by Max Seiffert, especially the introduction. 
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G. H. Kluge was organist at the Kaufmannskirche in Erfurt about 1795,‘ 
and Valentin thinks, probably correctly, that this was the Kluge ‘Poss’ 
whose copy of the Schlittenfahrt found its way to Zittau via August Christian 
Exner (1771-1847), whose collection formed the basis of the present Gymna- 
sialbibliothek. 

On the last page of Valentin’s article appears a footnote, which reads: 


I should like to thank Professor Dr. Bernhard Paumgartner for drawing my attention 
to a Schlittenfahrt in the Instituto musicale [mow Conservatorio Luigi Cherubini] at 
Florence which is listed there under the name of Joseph Haydn. . . . The Florence 
Schlittenfahrt corresponds to the Zittau copy except for the overture. 


In the course of two research trips to Italy for Haydn sources we were able 
to examine the Haydn version (Florence Conservatory, Cat. D.5.143), which is 
clearly a Viennese copy—as are many of the MSS. in that collection. The 
Overture of this ‘“‘Haydn’’ version begins: 


and following this Adagio-Allegro introduction, the piece follows, with minor 
changes, the order of the Zittau source as listed in Valentin’s article (we have 
not yet been able to examine the collection at Zittau personally). 

A composition attributed to Haydn and to Mozart which is in fact by 
neither piques one’s curiosity, and it was therefore a pleasant surprise to find, 
a short while later, the following entry in the famous Lambach Catalogue’ of 


1768: 


(Theme as in Ex. 1.] Musicalische Schlittenfart |in 2 Violin. Viola. |z2 Oboe. 
2 Fagotti.|2 Clar. 2 Trombe|z Corni. Timp: |Schallen{?). 
Basso. [Right:] Wassmuth. 


The entry is obviously later than 1768, when the main body of the catalogue 
was written: this Wassmuth theme appears in a strange hand, and in different 
ink, after the “‘Z’’ (Ziegler) symphonies, at the end of the symphonic entries. 

Subsequently, another MS. source of the work, also under Wassmuth’s 
name, was found at the Fiirstl. Thurn und Taxis Archives in Regensburg. 
We of course showed the results of our research to Professor Valentin last 
summer, and he was later able to provide the following supplementary informa- 
tion, which unfortunately arrived too late for inclusion in The Symphunies of 
Joseph Haydn but is gratefully acknowledged and herewith given: 

Johann Georg Franz Wassmuth was Hofkapellmeister at Wiirzburg, in 
which position he died in 1766. The Nachlassverzeichnis of his works, in the 


a * See E. L. Gerber: Newes historisch-biographisches Lexicon, Leipzig, 1813, III, p. 72; Valentin: 
P- 447, 3- 

5 “Catalogus Musicalium et Instrumentorum|ad Chorum Lambacensem pertinentium con- 
script{um] |MDCCLXIIX|1768"’. Photographs: J. P. Larsen, Copenhagen; A. van Hoboken, 
Ascona; Deutsche Mozart Gesellschaft, Augsburg; Professor Jan La Rue (pro tempore Vienna) ; 
and the author. See Landon, The Symphonies of — Haydn, London, 1955, p. 817, where the 
entry is slightly misquoted (‘‘Musikalische Schlittenfahrt’’). 
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Wiirzburg Staatsarchiv, lists the Schlittenfahrt as written in 1753. This 
authentic source not only establishes Wassmuth as the composer of our work, 
but also shows that it antedates Leopold Mozart’s Schlittenfahrt by some two 
years. It was therefore Leopold who seems to have taken Wassmuth’s work 
as a mode!. (We must remember that Lambach Monastery owned a copy, 
even though perhaps acquired as late as c. 1770, which fact in itself shows that 
Wassmuth’s version must have been known in the Salzburg region.) 


SYMPHONY IN C MAJOR 


In 1944, Carish in Milan published what was described as an unknown 
Symphony in C major for full orchestra (without clarinets, but with trumpets 
and drums) by W. A. Mozart, which begins: 


Allegro con brio 
2 + : 


The preface says that the source was a set of MS. parts in Cremona, but in that 
happy disregard of the salient facts which marks the Italian musicological 
approach (so different from their scrupulously accurate and detailed studies of 
the visual arts), it neglects to inform us if the MS. is listed under Mozart’s name. 
It may be that the parts are anonymous, and it was thought that Mozart’s name 
, Was as good a one as any to attach to the poor, displaced Symphony. Quick 


reference to the new Union Thematic Catalogue of Eighteenth-Century Sym- 
phonies showed the following: 

The composer of the Symphony is Anton Franz Josef Eberl (1766-1807), 
and we have his dated (24th February, 1785) and signed autograph in the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna (Cat. XIII, 18641). Eberl was one of 
Mozart’s pupils, apparently in the years 1785-86,° and almost all his early 
compositions were later attributed to Mozart (Sonata in C minor, K. Anh. 284a; 
12 Variations for piano on an Andantino by Dittersdorf, K. Anh. 287; 12 Varia- 
tions for piano on a theme by I. Umlauf, K. Anh. 288; 10 Variations for piano 
on ‘“‘Malbrough s’en-va-t-en guerre’, K. Anh. 290; piano Trio in C minor, 
K. Anh. 291). Eberl rather pathetically protested several times in Viennese 
and German papers’ about these constant misattributions, and even Constanze 
Mozart warned Breitkopf & Hartel of K. Anh. 287; but for many years (in 
fact until 1944), publishers continued to print and reprint these Eberl works as 
Mozart. 

The case of the C major Symphony, then, is relatively simple; relatively, 
because there is a copy of the work in the Conservatorio Luigi Cherubini, 
Florence (Cat. D5.64.4), where F. C. Neubauer (1760-95) is listed as the author. 


*See Robert Haas, ‘“‘Eberl”’, in Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Kassel, 1954, Vol. 3, 


Col. 1053 f. 
7 See J. Ewens, Anton Eberi, Dresden, 1927, p. 108. This valuable study includes a thematic 


catalogue. 
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This confusion throws some light on the Cremona source; for experience has 
shown that once a symphony is misattributed, the chances of its appearing 
under three, four or even five names are correspondingly greater. In any case, 
Italy seems to have been at the root of the original misattribution. 

As this article attempts to show, disputed authenticity in the eighteenth 
century is generally highly complex. For the Wassmuth Schlittenfahrt we 
have not only numerical superiority of the sources but, more important, the 
weighty evidence of the authentic Nachlassverzeichnis; and the presence of an 
autograph determines the correct author of the Symphony in C major. Were 
it not for the presence of these indisputably authentic sources, however, we 
should have had a far more difficult—if not impossible—task in identifying the 
true composer of each work. 


~ 
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A Note on Mozart's Bar-Rhythms 


BY 
I. M. BRUCE 


THE distinction between metre and rhythm is one of the most fruitful notions 
of musical aesthetics, and mutatis mutandis it applies with no less force to 
other arts as well. In music, the ‘metre is the underlying scheme of accentua- 
tion; the rhythm is the accentuation usually heard. It is of the essence of 
metre, however complex, to be regular; but it is of the essence of rhythm to 
depart from regularity, thus avoiding the monotony of literal repetition.’ 
Metre is the theory, as it were, rhythm the practice; metre is ideal, rhythm is 
real; metre is what you are led to expect, rhythm is what you get. What is 
sometimes overlooked is that metrical patterns, based on “‘a regular scheme of 
recurrent stresses’’* exist simultaneously on several planes. Just as each beat 
in a bar is felt as stressed or unstressed, strong or weak, so also each bar in a 
period is itself felt as strong or weak, stressed or unstressed in a metrical pattern 
which may or may not be emphasized by the composer. There is even some 
evidence (the evidence of our senses) for believing that in those frequent cases 
where a number of periods of equal length are heard in succession, they too 
tend to alternate between weak and strong. Take the case of so many thou- 
sands of classical opening gambits whose ground plan would read as follows: 
four bars with half close, answered by four bars with full close. In such cases, 
the second of the two periods cannot but be felt as strong, the first as weak. 
Omitting here all consideration of how beats succeed each other in a metrical 
pattern, let us turn first to the question of how bars succeed each other. In 
the following example, clearly the first bar is weak, the second strong, the third 
weak and the fourth strong. It is in this respect a typical four bar phrase. 


Of course this alternation of weak and strong bars is more obvious to the ear 
in quick movements, but it exists and is perceptible in slow movements as well. 

In Ex. 1 the odd-numbered bars were weak, while those with even numbers 
were strong. This is usual, but the opposite situation also occurs. 


5 arenes Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 5th Edition, Article, ‘‘Bar’’. 
Ibid. 


Ex.1 
é P 1 2 
Ex.2 
é 2 3 ry 
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In Ex. 2 the first, third and fifth bars are strong, while the second and 
fourth are weak. Try either of these examples the ‘wrong’ way round and 
you will hear at once that they no longer make rhythmical sense, they no 
longer scan. What have they both incommon? In each case, it is evidently 
the position of the cadence which settles, or at least is connected with the alter- 
nation of weak and strong bars. The cadence bar is strong, the one before it 
is weak, and so on in regular alternation from the beginning of the phrase. 
This helps us to understand that it is less a question of accent than of tendency. 
Weak bars tend towards strong bars; the bar before the cadence tends towards 
the bar containing the cadence. 

Sometimes the tendency is equivocal. Cases exist which by their nature 
are equally capable of either of two alternative interpretations. 


Ex.3 


paolce 2 3 


Where the tendency is equivocal, we may be sure that in the hands of a com- 
petent composer this equivocation is according to plan, and both interpretations 
will be proffered in the course of the movement, as in the finale of the G major 
Quartet, K.387, from which Ex. 3 is taken. 

Occasionally, however, the tendency, without being in the least equivocal, 
is nevertheless difficult to discern at a glance. If we turn to a score of Mozart’s 
Quartet in D minor, K.421, first movement, we find that the metrical pattern, 
in so far as it applies to bars, is concealed rather than revealed by Mozart’s 
barring. Here is the first limb of the first theme, which I shall call Theme IA. 


This is a musical phrase of four-and-a-half bars, instead of the more normal four 
bars. The second limb of Theme IA (as usual, in order to establish a pattern) 
is of exactly the same size, and seems, because of its more conclusive cadence, 
stronger than the first. In view of these four-and-a-half bars, we may suspect 
the presence of some metrical anomaly, and as always in such cases, let us 
look to the cadences. The first point to make is that they do not sound in the 
least like feminine (or weak) cadences; nevertheless, each of the four cadences 
of Theme IA falls on the second half of one of Mozart’s bars. The effect of 
this is most marked in the second and fourth, the main cadences, and the effect 
is, beyond question, that the second halves of these bars, and therefore of the 
intervening ones also, are strong, while the first halves are weak. Here, there- 
fore, it is not the bars which alternate between weak and strong, but the half- 
bars, and that not in the sense suggested by Mozart’s bar-lines, but in the 
opposite sense; weak, strong, efc., instead of strong, weak, efc. A glance at the 
Adagio of the B flat Quartet, K.458, will show that this proceeding, though 
abnormal, is not unique. 
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Let us take the hint then, and try the experiment of re-barring Theme IA 
as if it were in 2/4 time. 


In this barring, Theme IA is seen to be (what our ears had told us already) a 
perfectly straightforward eight (half) bar theme, with no anomalies about it 
at all. The succession of (half) bars is (as usual) weak, strong, efc. One reason 
why Mozart preferred to bar it C (not even () is no doubt that he wished to 
avoid the greater number of accents to which the greater number of bar-lines 
might tempt players. But there are other reasons too, which will appear later. 

To revert for a moment to the general principles of metrical pattern-forming, 
we have now to add that not only are bars, like beats, weak or strong, but 
just as beats are grouped into aggregates called bars (or measures, as the Ameri- 
cans say, with better logic) of two, three, four, six, eight, nine, twelve, and 
rarely five or seven beats, efc., with stresses varying from weak through strong 
to strongest, so also bars (or measures) themselves are grouped into aggregates, 
or what we call periods of most often four, very often two, often eight or six, 
and more rarely one, three, five or seven bars, efc., with stresses varying once 
more from weak through strong to strongest. Again, these stresses are mere 
metrical tendencies which may be emphasized, taken for granted, or actually 
contradicted by either composer or performer. In a common time bar, the 
first and third beats are stressed, but the first more than the third. And, in a 
four-bar period, the first and third bars are stressed, but the first'more than 
the third. 

Here, however, we must evidently draw a distinction between a period and 
a phrase. Ex. 1 is a four bar phrase. How does it “‘lie’’ in respect of the 
periodic succession? Bar-lines show us how beats are grouped into bars. 
In order to see how bars themselves are grouped into periods, let us re-bar 
Ex. 1 as though it were in ¢ time. In order to have the strongest cadence at 
the proper place, we must evidently begin on a second beat of our ¢ bar. 


This shows us that a phrase does not necessarily coincide with a period. In 
fact such coincidence is uncommon. Here there is overlapping. The first bar 
of Ex. 1, though it is the first bar of a four bar phrase, is the second bar of the 
incomplete four bar period with which the first movement of the E flat Quartet, 
K.428, begins; and so on, so that the fourth bar of Ex. 1, though the fourth 
bar of a phrase, is the first bar of a new period. 

It only remains to add that just as successive bars have a tendency, and 
something more than that, to repeat the same metrical pattern, with units 


& 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
Ex.5a 
2 8 4 
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alternately weak and strong, so also successive periods (and phrases) have a 
tendency to repeat the same metrical pattern (whose larger units also tend to 
seem alternately weak and strong). In the movement which begins with Ex. 
1, for example, we hear two more, in the theme which begins with Ex. 2, we 
hear three more phrases of equal length (alternately weak and strong), before 
the patterns thus established are disrupted. 

With this in mind, suppose we next try the experiment (which will have 
the merit of avoiding the undue number of accents we have in Ex. 5) of setting 
out Theme IA as if it were in : time. Clearly, again, as in the case of Ex. 5a, 
we shall not begin on a first, but (so as to arrive at the main cadence in good 
order) on the second beat of such a bar. 


G28 t 


Thus we have seen from our two experiments in re-barring Mozart’s theme; 
firstly, that the metrical unit (larger than a beat) is not the bar but the half-bar; 
secondly, that these half-bars (in defiance of Mozart’s bar-lines) group them- 
selves as weak, strong, efc.; and thirdly, that as well as this weak, strong 
alternation, there is a larger aggregation of half-bars into periods from the 
beginning of the movement until further notice in the order 2, 3, 4, I, efc., 
with metrical stresses, as usual, on the first and third half-bars of each period, 
the first being more strongly stressed than the third. Such is the metrical 
scheme. I shall henceforth call such half-bars “‘first’’, ‘“‘second’’, “third’’, or 
“fourth” as the case may be, in inverted commas, according to their position 
within a period, while I shall refer to the half bars set out in Mozart’s barring 
simply as the first half or the second half of Mozart’s bar so-and-so. 

But why then did Mozart bar the movement in this way? The last point to 
notice about Theme IA, and perhaps the most important one, aesthetically 
considered, is the sort of rhythmic counterpoint (as it were) between first 
violin and cello, between melody and bass. For while the first violin has a 
phrase which, as we have seen, can only be construed as eight half-bars, on the 
same analogy, the cello would have a phrase which would look like a seven 
half-bar phrase. But it does not sound like anything so unusual. It looks 
like, sounds like, and (we may therefore conclude!) is a phrase with an even 
number of bars. In fact it is a genuine four bar phrase, in full accordance, 
this time, with Mozart’s barring, thus making its own private cadence half a 
bar before the melody has said its say. This is a second reason why Mozart 
chose to bar the movement as he did. Of course, if Mozart had lived in the 
twentieth century, the passage might conceivably have appeared thus: 


2 8B 4 1 2 3 4 1 

f 
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This is, in fact, what it means. The answering phrase is even more remarkable 
in this sense. What the cello has here is surely not, this time, anything sc 
unusual as a three bar phrase. What it sounds like, and is, therefore, is a 
phrase with an even number of bars. Let us try barring it as $ also, paying 
due regard to the proper placing of the cadence: 


This looks even more eccentric, but it does (in a rather fussy way) represent 
Mozart’s meaning. He saw no need, however, to be so explicit, though the 
Ballroom scene in Don Giovanni shows us that his notation was perfectly 
capable of giving explicit representation to such rhythmical subtleties. In 
fact this whole passage is rhythmically as subtle as the Ballroom scene, but 
much less obvious, since it is not explained by the happenings on any stage, 
nor by any drama external to itself. 

Hard accents would be out of place in all this rhythmical complexity, and 
so Mozart directs the performers to play sotto voce. You cannot mark hard 
accents under your breath. 

Professor Tovey wrote in another context, ‘““The whole passage is am- 
biguously poised as to which of each pair of bars has the main accent. In 
such a slow tempo the distinction between strong and weak bars is seldom 
appreciable. Mozart hardly ever gets through a common time movement at 
this pace without finding himself half-a-bar out somewhere; nor does this 
worry him’’.* Now everyone who has read (and nobody who has not read) 
this Quartet, has noticed that in the recapitulation the second group, Theme 
ITA, let us call it, is half-a-bar on, as compared with the same theme in the 
exposition. In the exposition, Theme IIA begins on the first beat of Mozart’s 
bar 25; in the recapitulation, on the third beat of bar 94. How has this 
happened? Has Mozart got haif-a-bar out? What ?s “‘out’’? 

Now that we have discerned its metrical pattern, let us begin again at the 
beginning and follow the movement through its rhythmical procedures. 
Theme IA, then, we describe as eight half-bars long, with an indeterminate 
cadence about half-way between the two keys of dominant and tonic; closing 
into self-repetition with, this time, a final perfect cadence in the tonic, closing 
into transition (four half-bars, self-repeating, still in the succession laid down 
at the start of the movement, viz. 2, 3, 4, 1), closing into a two half-bar phrase 
for the first violin with imperfect cadence, which is thrice imitated, each time 
with overlap, at half-a-bar’s distance, by the second violin, viola, and cello 
in turn. What is the effect of these overlaps? They obliterate the sense of 
the distinction between weak and strong half-bars; and Mozart aids and abets 
this obliteration with his four fp marks, which seem to imply four successive 


* Tovey, A Companion to Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas, Analysis of the rondo of op. 2, no. 2. 
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strong half-bars, or at least four half-bars of equal accent. As a matter of 
arithmetical fact, since there are four of them, they do not, on paper, upset the 
initial pattern of 2, 3, 4, 1; but for the ear, they do upset it, and something 
will have to be done to restore it. Overlapping imitations, then, are one way in 
which Mozart disrupts his metrical pattern. 

The third and final imitation of this two half-bar phrase does not, like the 
others, end with an imperfect, but with an interrupted cadence, on to a domi- 
nant seventh chord of F major. Mozart now wishes to restore the initial metri- 
cal pattern, and he could not do so more effectively than he does at this point. 
It is a “‘first’’ half-bar, and has this fact driven home in three ways: it is an 
interrupted (or “surprise’’) cadence; we hear the first widely spread double and 
triple stops in the movement, and they are marked as a sudden and isolated 
forte. If all that does not mean a strong half-bar, what could? In general it 
is remarkable that Mozart’s dynamic markings throughout the movement have 
primarily a formal purpose, and it is only secondarily that they are expressive. 

The transition continues, always with the half bars grouped in the initial 
pattern, with some broken figures, 


which tend always away from our original tonic and towards the key in which 
Mozart invariably has his second group in a movement in minor key, viz. 
F major, one of the relative majors, often called the relative major. We shall 
see later why Mozart’s plan demands the broken figures of the transition at 
this stage of his design. 

On a “‘first’’ half bar of the metrical scheme (and on the second half of 
Mozart’s bar 18) we arrive on the dominant of the new key, and we have then 
a Beethovenish dominant preparation occupying three complete four half-bar 
periods, ending with a big cadence in F major, which arrives, as we should 
expect, on the “‘first” half-bar of a new period (actually the second half of 
Mozart's bar 24). Will the course of the second subject fit in with our inter- 
pretation of the metrical pattern of half-bars established at the outset of the 
movement? So exactly, that no other interpretation is conceivable. Let 
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the players but mark a stronger accent on 2 than on 3, on 4 than on I, and the 
exquisite theme is reduced to nonsense. Again the dynamic markings help. 
The strong ‘‘first’’ half-bar in which the new key arrives is marked m/f, while 
the weak “second” half-bar in which the actual tune begins, is marked #. 
What happens next? The theme is repeated (with, of course, the same 
succession of half-bars) with ravishing decoration. Here a wrong accentuation 
due to mistaken piety towards Mozart’s bar-lines would produce perhaps an 
even more disturbing effect of false quantities. 

We now come to the first of the sort of anomalies to which Professor Tovey 
referred in the remark quoted above. The new theme, let us call it Theme 
IIB, which is heard at this point, manages to get half a bar “‘out”’ in the course 
of as few as two of Mozart’s bars. How does this happen? Theme IIB is a 
four haif-bar theme: 


But there is what we may as well call an interlock between the end of Theme 
IIA and the beginning of Theme IIB; that is, the one does not succeed the 
other, they coincide in time, thus: 


But what exactly is it that coincides in time? It is the strong half bar on 
which Theme IIA makes its close, and the weak half-bar on which Theme IIB 
begins. A weak half-bar coincides with, or overlays, a strong half-bar, and 
again our perception of this rhythmical subtlety is carefully fostered by Mozart’s 
dynamic markings as shown above. Is the weak half-bar a ‘‘second’’ or a 
“fourth”? If we refer once more to Ex. 11 we soon see that (again so as to 
arrive in good order at the cadence) the succession of half-bars must be as 
there shown. Ex. 12 therefore shows us that what happens at this juncture is 
the coincidence in time of a “‘first’”’ and a “‘second”’ half-bar, which thus causes 
a shift or kink in the succession of half bars, which then continue as though 
nothing had happened; but not for long. Interlocking periods (and phrases) 
are therefore a second way in which Mozart departs from the metrical pattern 
established at the outset of a movement. 

But then what happens? Theme IIB interlocks yet again, and this time with 
its own self-repetition, and thus there is yet another kink in the half-bar 
succession. Again it is a “‘first’’ and a “‘second’’ half-bar that coincide, but 
this time the theme runs its course without further disturbance, and finishes 
(as we should expect) on a “‘first’’ half-bar (actually the second half of Mozart’s 
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bar 35). For a reason which will become clear in the sequel, I quote Theme S, 
as I call it, which follows: 


From this point on to the end of the exposition, the half-bars succeed each 
other without further displacement, and the exposition closes prima volta 
into self-repetition, beginning as before on a “‘second’”’ half-bar, and seconda 
volta into the development, beginning with Theme IA in the overwhelmingly 
remote key of E flat major (or, if you prefer, the dominant of the equally remote 
A flat minor) and, of course, again on a “‘second”’ half-bar. 

There is no point in attempting to follow out the succession of half-bars in 
the development. After the first two bars of Theme IA, it cannot be done. 
The reason for this is that this development, like so many others, is almost 
entirely concerned with overlapping imitations, at first of Theme IA, later of 
Theme IIA. Such imitations, as already mentioned, of their very nature tend 
to destroy the sense of how weak and strong bars succeed each other. Breaking 
up the metrical pattern which lay behind the exposition is one of the chief 
functions of very many, if not most developments. We might say that the 
metrical pattern itself is subjected to a process of development. For example, 
the succession of half-bars in Theme IA, is as shown in Ex. 6. But Mozart 
does not now continue the theme as before. He develops it by echoing the 
cadence twice, while the cello this time splendidly continues the descent it only 
contemplated before. Are these next four half-bars also in the pattern 2, 3, 
4, 1? Well perhaps they are; at least the succession weak, strong, is main- 
tained. 


But now what happens if the imitation overlaps at the half-bar? It must 
mean that each half bar does duty for both strong and weak; in other words, 
our sense of the succession of strong and weak is completely obliterated, 
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at any rate until a new type of rhythmic spin begins, as it does when the viola 
takes up this atomised figure and reconstitutes it into a new ‘“‘melody’’, leading 
to a conspicuous cadence, as shown. What is this new type of rhythmic spin? 
For the first time in the movement (if we except the opening bars of the cello 
part) the half-bars are in a strong, weak succession inside Mozart’s bars and in 
full accordance with his bar-lines. The rest of the development maintains 
this swing, and here, no doubt, is the third reason why Mozart chose to bar 
the movement as he did. A further six half-bars close, with interlock (or 
would close, but for the eighteenth-century version of a hocket, which 
prevents them) into a new paragraph instituting a new process of the develop- 
ment, based again on Theme IA, but this time primarily on its first figure. 
But because of what has just happened, Theme IA is now differently 
accentuated, the half bars succeeding each other as strong, weak, etc., 
exactly as their position inside Mozart's bars suggests, and not as they did at 
the outset of the movement. At the same time, the emergence of a composite 
“‘melody”’ shared between the viola, second violin and first violin means that 
Mozart’s bars, for the first time in the movement, are grouped (if again we 
except the first four bars of the cello part) in four bar periods. The half-bars 
inside Mozart’s bars are strong, weak, efc.; the bars themselves (as in Ex. 5a, 
referring back to Ex. 1) would be numbered as 2, 3, 4, I, in the new type of 
period thus established. Here, then, we have come upon a third way in 
which an initial metrical pattern may be abandoned; 1.e. by the temporary 
substitution of a different pattern. 


To prevent a lazy complacency on the listener’s part, however, the end of 
Ex. 16 interlocks with the beginning of the next stage; that is, the first bar of 
a period (and fourth bar of a phrase) is overlaid by the second bar of a period 
(and first bar of a phrase) which this time is allowed to reach its natural con- 
clusion without further disturbance. 

Next there follows a paragraph developing Theme IIA, with imitations at 
distances of one bar. The four bar periods (and phrases) are dropped and in 
their place we have a succession of two bar periods (and phrases) maintaining 
the recently established sensation of a strong, weak succession of bars. The 
beginning of each first violin statement of the theme represents the strong bar, 
the beginning of each second violin imitation at the lower fifth, represents the 
weak bar; the cadences of each of the two stages, represent the strong half-bar. 
When the imitations are dropped, then the sense is lost of whole bars succeeding 
each other in a strong, weak succession; but the half bars swing on as before in 
their new rhythms of strong, weak inside Mozart’s bars (the ‘‘normal” succes- 
sion) until the dominant preparation at the end of the development closes at 
last into the beginning of the recapitulation. This close is effected, as almost 
invariably in such cases, with interlock, the strong half bar which forms the 
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natural conclusion of the preparatory paragraph coinciding with the weak 
half bar (as we have already seen it must be) of the opening of Theme IA. 

The recapitulation is at first, but only at first, exact. Changes begin in 
the transition, and they are by no means of that minimal kind which serve only 
to deflect the harmony from the former key of the second group to that of the 
home tonic. The first sign that changes are pending, the first extra call to 
attention, is that the interrupted cadence of bar 14 is now beautifully and most 
strikingly intensified. But the business of these notes is not with harmony. 
If we compare the rhythms of the recapitulated transition with those of its 
prototype, we notice firstly its greater length, secondly that the dominant 
preparation with which it ends is exactly recapitulated (but in the home key 
of course) half a bar late (according to Mozart’s barring), and thirdly, that the 
second subject, Theme IIA, arrives accordingly half a bar late, and is so 
recapitulated throughout its whole extent. How is all this to be explained? 
Since the dominant preparation and the second subject are exactly recapitu- 
lated, changes must be sought in that part of the transition which precedes the 
dominant preparation, in its modulating part, that is. In listening to the 
movement we have already noticed the change of course; it consisted of an 
interpolation. Ex. 9 was recapitulated as 


Notice how Mozart here avoids any accent at all at the interpolation, which 
is of an extra weak half-bar, and then reinforces the shift in half-bar rhythms 
which has occurred with a sforzando on each of the new “third” and “‘first”’ 
half-bars. Now we see why his plan demanded the vague, broken rhythms of 
Ex. 9 in the exposition. The final phrase of the modulating part of the transi- 
tion is also altered, but this alteration makes no further change in the half-bar 
rhythms, does not serve to “right’’ them, in relation to their previous appear- 
ance on the page. It will be noticed however, from our interpretation of the 
rhythms of Ex. 17, that the whole of the dominant preparation and second 
subject, of very different appearance on paper, are, in actual audible fact, 
accentuated exactly as they were in the exposition. In point of fact Mozart's 
barring in the recapitulation gives a better “‘picture’’ of Theme IIA than his 
barring in the exposition (Ex. 18). This is perhaps a fourth reason why Mozart 
barred the movement as he did. How absurd it would be to attempt to play 
this theme differently on each occasion! For the reasons we have given, both 
versions of the iheme should be played as Mozart barred the second only. 
This is not the place to write of the heavenly alterations of detail in the 
recapitulation of Theme IIA such as are always found when Mozart recapitu- 
lates a theme originally major, in a minor key, and so we simply mention that 


Ex.17 

b 
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Theme IIA is given a structurally exact recapitulation, interlocking as before 
with Theme IIB. 


But now what happens to Theme IIB? Something certainly, as we are 
assured by that sort of discomfort (we might almost call it) which so often 
attends our perception of a stroke of genius. In one word Theme IIB has been 
expanded, and again by means of an interpolation. Ex. 11 is recapitulated as 


Ex.19 


If Theme IIB was formerly a four half-bar phrase interlocking with self- 
repetition, it has now become a five half-bar phrase interlocking once again 
with self-repetition, the periods disarranged accordingly. What is the effect 
of these five half-bars? Like all five bar phrases, they involve a shift in the 
bar-rhythms, a kink in the metrical pattern. This then is a fourth way in 
which the bar rhythms may be displaced. We can perhaps best express the 
event in this context by saying that two “third” half-bars of a period are 
repeated, as shown in Ex. 19. Thus if we examine the recapitulation of 
Theme IIB, we find that there is a shift in the half-bar rhythms at the beginning, 
in the middle, and at the end of the first phrase as it interlocks with its self- 
repetition, in the middle of which there is yet a further shift. In more general 
terms, we may say that in four of Mozart’s bars, there have been four major 
dramatic events, a generous ration. This is not music through which sheep 
may safely drowse, with full confidence in Mozart’s childlike simplicity. 

In spite of all these happenings, we are still (or should we rather say again ?) 
running half a bar late, in relation to the appearance of the music on the page 
(though not in actual audible fact). The first statement of Theme S, half a 
bar late, is given a structurally exact recapitulation by the three upper instru- 
ments, closing as before into self-repetition by the three lower instruments. 
Or so we are led to expect. But compare this with Ex. 13. In fact there is 
another interpolation, and this interpolation by giving us a five half-bar phrase, 
at last, after so long, puts the half-bar succession “‘right”’ with Mozart’s bar- 
lines, so that Mozart begins his recapitulation of the following short paragraph 


Ex.18 
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on the second half of his bar 110, corresponding to the second half of his bar 39. 
Here is how we must construe this interpolation, when Ex. 13 is recapitulated as 


Compare this with the interpolation shown in Ex. 17, which was of an extra 
weak bar. There Mozart was careful to avoid all accent. Here, on the con- 
trary, where the interpolation is of an extra strong bar, he reinforces the point 
with a sforzando for each half-bar in question, and a warning piano for the 
“fourth’’ and weakest half-bar of the period. The rest of the recapitulation is 
exact and closes prima volta into a connecting link leading back into the repeat 
of the development, which thus begins as before on a “‘second”’ half bar, and 
seconda velta into the coda. 

Now the normal function of the classical coda is briefly to run over topics 
previously discussed at length in the body of the movement, and it can hardly 
be gainsaid that one of the topics of this movement has been rhythmic irregu- 
larity of various kinds. The coda is six of Mozart’s bars long. Its first 
phrase is four and a half bars in length. This reminds us of the opening of 
the movement, and under the same treatment, it also turns out to be an eight 
half-bar phrase, beginning on a weak half-bar and ending on a strong one. 
The end of this first phrase interlocks with, or to put it more strictly, overlaps 
(by the extent of one quaver) the beginning of the next, so that the there is 
yet again a shift in the alternation of weak and strong half-bars. Mozart 
helps this metrical shift to make its effect with his sudden piano at the beginning 
of the new phrase. Let us say, according to the metrical order we have dis- 
cerned throughout the movement, that a “‘first’’ half-bar with which the 
opening phrase of the coda ends, coincides in time with a “second’’ half-bar 
with which the final phrase begins, thus bringing the movement to a close as 
we should expect, on a “‘first’’ half-bar. But what of the preceding eight 
half-bars? They are a construction of enormous subtlety. It might be 
sufficient to say as we said above that they begin with a weak, and end with a 
strong half-bar, the intervening half-bars being grouped in pairs of weak, strong 
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half-bars throughout. But does that really represent all that we seem to hear? 
This eight half-bar paragraph is felt to be something very different from, ¢.g., 
the opening paragraph of the movement. Facing is a suggestion which repre- 
sents as closely as may be what we hear in the coda. 

In spite of its complexity, this must, I think, be right, for three main 
reasons; it gives us a displaced strong half-bar, or in other words, shifts the 
bar-rhythms, on the most highly coloured chord in the coda (if not in the whole 
movement) which, by the way, in itself carries a hint of the opening harmonic 
plunge of the development; secondly, Mozart has himself marked this chord 
with a forte; and thirdly, this reading next gives us two successive weak half- 
bars, in what is essentially but a prolongation of the home dominant chord, the 
first chord, that is, in a cadence of which only the second is strong. 


K.503: The Unity of contrasting Themes 
and Movements —I 


BY 
HANS KELLER 


It is certain that . . . one can get beyond the instinctive faith in the great 
masters and account for one’s finding something beautiful; this is doubtless 
necessary nowadays, if we consider how terribly arbitrary and superficial evalua- 
tions have become. 

. my colours follow from each other as of their own accord, and when I 


take a certain colour for my starting-point, I am quite clear in my mind about 
what to derive from it, and how to get life into it. 
. . . Much, indeed everything depends on my feeling for the infinite variety of 
tones of the same family.—VINCENT VAN GOGH, from the 418th letter to his brother 
(his italics). 
TAUTOLOGY is the greatest insult to the dignity of human thought. Yet most 
so-called ‘‘analytical’’ writings about music, from the humble programme-noter 
who has absolutely nothing up his record-sleeve to the great Tovey who may 
or may not have withheld a lot, boil down to mere tautological descriptions. 
I maintain that if you want to open your mouth or typewriter in order to en- 
large upon music, you must have a special excuse. Mere ‘“‘sensitivity’’, 
receptivity, and literacy will not do, for it will merely land you in describing 
the musical listener’s own perception of the music, as distinct from promoting 
his wnderstanding—whereupon, to be sure, he will consider you ‘‘an excellent 
critic’. 
“‘A succession of majestic chords in which the whole orchestra takes part opens the first 
movement. Built upon the triad of C major, they descend with slow stateliness from 
realms above, hastening a little as they draw near us, then rise again to beyond their 
starting-point.” 
Thus the much-praised Girdlestone (1)* on the beginning of K.503. This 
sort of “‘criticism’’ or ‘‘analysis’” has two aspects, the descriptive and the 
metaphorical. The descriptive is senseless, the metaphorical usually nonsense. 
If you are so deaf that you don’t hear that these C major chords (they aren't 
“built upon the triad of C major’’, but simply C major triads) “‘hasten”’ in the 
third bar (and not so “‘little’’ either!), I don’t see that you will profit much by 
Girdlestone’s assertion that they do so. And if you believe his metaphor that 
the chords ‘‘draw near you”’, “descending from realms above’, you are so utterly 
stupid harmonically that, frankly, you aren’t worth bothering about. The 
chords move away from home, and if ‘‘you”’ are anything, you are at home in 
the tonic triad: it is on the assumption of your capacity for harmonic nostalgia 
that the whole composition develops, and since the C major chords move the 
music away from the C major triad, they don’t “draw near us”. Not that all 


* Numbers in brackets refer to the references at the end of this first part of our analysis. 
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metaphors are of this kind. But in order to arrive at a psychologically valid 
metaphor, your musical understanding must be more, not less complete than 
it need be for some detailed technical observation, for only if you are omniscient 
about a particular passage can you ensure your metaphor against wrong impli- 
cations in which any right point it may possess may be submerged. However, 
if you do know all that much, at any rate by way of your emotions, why not 
articulate your knowledge technically and thus save both yourself and the 
reader the trouble of analysing your metaphors instead of the music, in order 
to find out whether they mislead? What Girdlestone did, on the other hand, 
was, to feel terribly sensitive and submit to the first wrong images that occurred 
to him, and to my knowledge everybody has submitted to his innumerable 
fallacies ever since. Once he got himself into the literary swing, of course, he 
could not get out of it: “. . . then rise again to beyond their starting-point”’. 
A musical child of six can see that this is absolute rubbish, but we nod our 
cultured heads in refined agreement. Who rises? The C major chords? 
But they are past and gone. Does, in fact, anything “‘rise’’? “Then rise 
again” implies a motion corresponding to the previous ‘‘descent, with slow 
stateliness, from realms above’’, and there is no such motion. ‘‘Starting a 
tone higher, the same thing is repeated on the chord of the dominant seventh” 
would at least be a faultless description, if not so readable as Girdlestone’s 
style. 

Faultless descriptions are Tovey’s speciality: his ‘‘analyses’’ are misnomers, 
even though there are occasional flashes of profound analytical insight. Other- 
wise, there is much eminently professional tautology. I have no doubt that 
Tovey was a great musician. His writings are a symptom of a social tragedy, 
for they are both a function of the stupidity of his audiences, the musical 
nouveaux riches, and too much of a mere reaction against the unmusicality of 
his academic forbears. ‘“‘A new rhythmic figure rises quietly in the violins’. 
Thus Tovey (6) on Ex. 4 (x?) below, in what has become a classical essay to 
which Hutchings refers as “‘a more penetrating analysis than will be found”’ in 
his own book (2). But this isn’t analysis; it is pure pleonastic description. 
Anybody who has to be told this new rhythmic figure is a new rhythmic figure 
cannot possibly understand a bar of the Concerto, with or without Tovey’s 
help. 


“After dwelling on this new dominant with sufficient breadth, the pianoforte settles 
down into the second subject. This will come as a surprise to orthodox believers in 
text-books, for it has nothing whatever to do with Ex. [7], which seemed so like a pos- 
sible second subject.” 


Is this analysis? Has anything been explained which we don’t hear as @ 
matter of course? According to the Oxford English Dictionary, to analyse 
means “‘to ascertain the elements of’’. Where are the elements of these new 
rhythmic and thematic entities? Where do they come from? How can they 
possibly be entirely new and yet be the inevitable consequences of what pre- 
cedes them and the inevitable premises of what succeeds them? If structural 
“analysis” does not show that, in a masterpiece, the new is not new, if it 
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describes contrasts instead of analysing their unity, it is sailing under a black 
flag, pirating the music without paying anything in return. It is ultimately 
designed for the typical journalist’s reader, who doesn’t want to hear anything 
but what has been present in his own mind in the first place. 

The analysis which here follows is based on the tenet that a great work can 
be demonstrated to grow from an all-embracing basic idea, and that the essential, 
if never-asked questions of why contrasting motifs and themes belong together, 
why a particular second subject necessarily belongs to a particular first, why 
a contrasting middle section belongs to its principal section, why a slow move- 
ment belongs to a first movement, and so forth, must be answered if an 
“analysis” is to deserve its name. During my work (3) on Mozart’s chamber 
music as well as in the course of previous analyses, I have developed, first a 
method of analysis, and then, on a purely practical basis, a theory of unity, 
which I hope to formulate in full in a book on criticism. Frankly, I am in no 
hurry to systematize my abstractions: practice should precede theory. That, 
at the same time, I continuously demand theoretical just’fication from myself 
goes without saying. But basically, my method is as intuitive passively as 
the creative process is actively, and from the reader I require nothing but an 
unprejudiced musician’s ear which, as Schénberg has said, is the musician’s 
sole brain. My analysis, then, aims at ascertaining the latent elements of the 
unity of manifest contrasts. Within the given space it cannot hope to be 
complete; I shall concentrate on the most difficult questions. I have not 
chosen the work to suit my own purposes; it was the Editor’s choice. While I 
hope that my new approach is a proper way of paying homage to Mozart’s 
genius, I hasten to qualify its newness and to draw attention to previous 
investigators and musicians to whom I feel indebted in some way or other— 
above all, to Oskar Adler and Arnold Schénberg; also, with certain reservations, 
to Heinrich Schenker and Rudolph Reti. I have detailed these acknowledg- 
ments in (3). 

At the outset, I must ask the reader to keep the score at hand; my music 
examples are chiefly references: otherwise they would have to cover most of 
the work. The harmonic structure of melodic quotations must always be 
kept in mind. It will be convenient to regard the first movement’s bars 1-7/1 
as the basic idea. I say “convenient” because strictly speaking, we ought to 
start from the opening, basic motif of the movement, but the derivation of 
what I call the basic idea from the basic motif is obvious. The first problem is 
the contrast of Ex. 1 (bars 7 f.): 


Ex.1 

Pp 
It is here that mainly conjunct melody takes over from the chordal arpeggio 
line of the basic idea. The contrast is thus twofold, melodic and rhythmic; 


it is thrown into relief by the texture, 7.e. the contrasting orchestration, as well 
as by the dynamics and phrasing. Now, the melodic unity is afforded by the 
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chordal progression from bar 4 to bar 5 which produces the central conjunct 
moment in the basic idea. Stripped of their respective rhythms, the violin 
(a) and flute (b) motifs containing this step reveal their antecedental significance 
for the bassoon and oboe phrases (c) of Ex. 1: 


The derivation is one of “interversion” (Reti: (5)) cum transposition within a 
sequential frame: re-grouped and rhythmically standardized, the notes of (a) 
and (b) on the one hand, and (c) on the other, form a tonal sequence. 

The rhythmic contrast is unified not only by the implications of the basic 
idea, but also by those of its background. On the one hand, that is to say, the 
dotted rhythm is already given by the basic motif, becoming more explicit in 
the timpani motif of bar 4 (diminution) and the first-oboe motif of bars 5-6 
(augmentation), but these elements only establish a basis for the rhythm of 
Ex. 1, not the actual and specific unifying factor. On the other hand, however, 
it is easy to hear how a mediocre eighteenth-century composer would have 
constructed the opening passage rhythmically: 


The unity of the contrast would thus have been more manifest, but the contrast 
itself would have been weaker. Mozart says: “Ex. 3 goes without saying, 
therefore, don’t let’s say it, but vary it immediately’. I submit that this 
principle of composition, 7.e. the simultaneous suppression and definite implica- 
tion of the self-evident, pervades the music of every great master and, inci- 
dentally, makes the understanding of Schénberg’s music difficult—because 
what was self-evident to him was not self-evident to everyone. For obvious 
historical reasons, Mozart's terms of reference for suppressed backgrounds were 
more generally known. 

The pulse of three quavers which, with the d_ ‘ed notes of Ex. 1, becomes 
near-manifest, will prove a supremely importa:.. determinant of the entire 
movement’s unity. So far we have only been concerned with continuity 
which, as an aspect of unity, is comparatively easy to analyse, because the 
composer must always make continuity immediately convincing, at any rate 
on the emotional level, if the unfolding of his music is to be understood at all. 
As soon as we arrive at Tovey’s ‘‘new rhythmic figure’’,* however, the question 


* At a later stage, he suddenly calls it a ‘““Beethovenish rhythmic figure’’—another deplorable 
instance of un-self-critically accepting the first association that springs to one’s mind (com 
Girdlestone on p. 48). Mozart used the figure far more often than Beethoven, and if Beethoven 
“had it’’ from anywhere, he had it from Mozart. 
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why the new is not really new becomes far more complicated; in fact, this 
contrast is perhaps one of the two most difficult to solve in the entire Concerto: 


Ex.4 


Its less difficult aspect is, of course, again that of continuity: I have added the 
preceding half-bar in Ex. 4 in order to make the transition from one motif 
(cf. Ex. 1) to the next, contrasting one more easily comprehensible. Melodi- 
cally, the basic contrapuntal 2-bar sequence x! is an augmentation of x, de- 
rhythmicized to an extent which, to those who take a superficial view of classi- 
cal music, seems characteristic of twelve-tone technique alone. However, the 
sequences continue up to G and then return to the tonic. Why up to G? 
Because the outline thus filled in, t.e. tonic-dominant, is but an ‘‘octave-trans- 
posed”’ version (to put it serially) of the basic tonic-dominant motif of the work. 

Not that these factors would in themselves be strong enough to determine 
and define the unity: there must again be rhythmic and—since a ‘“‘new’’ and 
surprising C minor has emerged—harmonic forces operating on a latent level. 
Once more from the standpoint of continuity, the latent rhythmic unity can 
be made manifest with comparative ease: the implied three-quaver pulse of 
Ex. 1 and of the first note in Ex. 4 comes to the fore in the upbeat of the ‘“‘new 
rhythmic figure’. The dotted crotchet is split up into its constituent units: 
it is no chance that the three quavers remain on the same note. Again, a 
mediocre eighteenth-century composer would no doubt only have been capable 
of a lesser contrast, interposing between Ex. 1 and Ex. 4 this kind of phrase: 


Natural enough in itself, this phrase (whose rhythm is implied in the first bar 
of Ex. 4) would have amounted, in its context, to an obviosity. As I have tried 
to indicate in (3), all masterly composition is compression: we may regard Ex. 5 
as another suppressed background. 

But it would be cheating to suggest that the rhythm of Ex. 4 has herewith 
been solved. Its three-quaver pulse is, after all, very different from that 
implied in Ex. 1: it has become an upbeat. In terms of continuity, to be sure, 
the new rhythm is implied by the implication of Ex. 5’s rhythm at the beginning 
of Ex. 4, but this would again be too weak a determinant for so drastic a 
thematic contrast. Does the basic idea itself contain any implication of this 
upbeat ? 

The diminution of the basic motif’s rhythm starts with the upbeat to bar 3, 
but this circumstance is only retrospectively realized, for when we hear the 
beginning of bar 3, the diminution has not fully established itself: it is defined 
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by the middle of bar 3. In other words, rhythmic model aad diminution over- 
lap. Now, if we straighten out the rhythm of the diminution from where it 
is established, we arrive at the rhythm of Ex. 6: 


In the subsequent bar, this straightening process does in fact emerge to the 
surface, and it is again on the second beat of the bar that the new crotchet 
rhythm is established. Consequently, the second, third, and fourth crotchets 
are invested with the significance of a three-crotchet upbeat to the inverted 
seventh on the supertonic, and this three-crotchet unit is confirmed, by way 
of counter-balance, by the first oboe’s dotted minim in bar 6. There is, then, 
the implication of a three-crotchet upbeat in the basic idea, and the three- 
quaver upbeat of Tovey’s ‘‘new rhythmic figure’’ is a straight diminution of it. 

Even the C minor tonality, finally, which like the rhythmic figure itself 
proves of the greatest significance for the further development of the structure, 
is latent in the basic idea, t.e. in the flat sixth of bar 6. 

“The only way to prepare the mind for G major after this grand opening”’, 
says Tovey, “would be to go to its dominant and pause on that”. And he goes 
on to give his famous explanation that since this does not happen, the close in 
G is ‘‘on the dominant, not im it’. What he overlooks is that contrary to his 
description, the Wechseldominante is in fact reached for a moment in bar 36, 
with the result that the close “‘on”’ the dominant is more “‘in’”’ the dominant 
than it could otherwise be. In other words, the greatest possible harmonic 
contrast is established within the unity given by the close on the dominant and 
the ensuing, pre-determined C minor (see Ex. 4 and its harmonic derivation 
from the basic idea): 


The ‘‘new rhythmic figure’ now appears in the shape of a chordal inversion or 
retrograde version (a) of the work’s basic motif (tonic-dominant), but resumes 
the melodic line of its own first appearance (compare x? in Ex. 7 with x! in 
Ex. 4). The march character of this theme has been determined by the march 
character of the basic idea: note the extreme contrast which Mozart achieves 
within the alla marcia frame by a double-dotted march rhythm on the one hand 
and an entirely un-dotted march rhythm on the other. Soon, however, 
another dotted rhythm emerges as a counter-melody in the flute, not march- 
like in itself, but, on the contrary, an almost lyrical /egato syncopation— 


Ex.8 ___ > 
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—whose rhythmic pattern proves to be a displacement of the rhythmic scheme 
of the basic idea’s third bar, 


-9 
hI 


the syncopation itself being given by the basic idea’s fourth bar (et segq.), 


so that this seemingly new idea represents a compression of two successive 
aspects of the basic idea. The ensuing march figure, again “new” on the 
surface level, 


is based on the suppressed background of the basic idea (see Ex. 3) and, by way 
of straightening diminution, on the basic timpani motif (bar 4); while Ex. 12 


Ex.12 


proves a varied interversion of the harmonic degrees that make up Ex. 8’s 
first seven notes. Motif (a) once more confirms the three-quaver pulse (upbeat) 
which had gone underground in Ex. 8, while motif (b) turns out to be a com- 
pression, harmonically varied, of the melodic corner-stones of the basic idea. 

With the piano entry, the second of the Concerto’s two most difficult 
problems of unity presents itself: 


Pfte. 


= 


“The pianoforte enters’, reports Tovey, ‘‘at first with scattered phrases. 


These quickly settle into a stream of florid melody . . .”. But why are they 


scattered? How are they scattered? Why are they scattered in the way 
they are scattered? What, in short, is the compositorial cause of these 
absolutely unprecedented, utterly ‘“‘new’’ triplets? 

We have seen that various aspects of the three-quaver pulse have so far 
been exploited (Exs. 1, 4, 7, 8, 12); the triplet is its last and newest aspect. 


Ex 
10 etc. 
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This circumstance makes the piano entry possible; it does not, however, 
necessitate it. There is only one conceivable causa efficiens for this drastically 
new rhythmic pattern: it iaust be a sharply implied variation of something 
which is the very opposite of new, i.e. something so self-evident that it has, 
again, been suppressed: 


4 


This is the background continuity, more manifest two bars further along (c/. 
the rhythm of x in Ex. 13 and x! in Ex. 14). The shake is an extra-rhythmic 
device; the only possibility of defining it in the very process of its suppression 
is to vary it by another device which, in the manifest context, is “extra-rhyth- 
mic’’ too, inasmuch as it is without overt rhythmic precedent. The triplet 
alone fulfils this function. 

The rhythmic reintegration with the three-quaver pulse must, of course, 
be all the more stringent. The basic manifest form of the three-quaver pulse 
is Tovey’s ‘‘new rhythmic figure’ (x! in Ex. 4)—in other words, a three-quaver 
upbeat implying a preceding quaver rest. We observe that the crucial triplets 
(Ex. 13, bar 2) start likewise with a (triplet) quaver rest, though for the moment 
a seemingly unrelated one. However, the next—and only other—triplets 
(built, of course on the rhythmic pattern of the 2nd bar of Ex. 13) retain the 
quaver rest Ex. 15 which, 


meanwhile, has explained its latent significance, for Ex. 15 is, at the same time, 
a manifest variation of Ex. 16, 


whose derivation from the “new rhythmic figure”’ (x! in Ex. 4) is equally obvious 
and has indeed been consolidated as early as the ritornello, a few bars after Ex. 4: 


Melodically, the piano entry is of course based on the triadic opening of the 
basic idea, but what about the orchestral bar which introduces it? ‘Then 


an 
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the strings seem to listen, for one moment of happy anticipation”. Tovey’s 
perceptive metaphor, though completely valid psychologically, does not get 
us far below the descriptive level. A glance at Ex. 2 (a) and (b), however, does. 
We are again confronted with a motif consisting of the three conjunct degrees, 
mediant, subdominant, and dominant, that constitute the central entity of the 
basic idea. And now, in view of Ex. 2’s own structural context, we realize 
how the opening of the solo exposition springs from the opening of the ritor- 
nello not only melodically, but also in its rhythmic-harmonic structure. 
Juxtaposing, that is to say, the suppressed background exposed in Ex. 14 
with the foreground of the basic idea’s continuation quoted in Ex. 1, 


we not merely hear the rhythmic origin of the piano entry, but actually detect 
a latent antecedenit-consequent relationship between the two phrases. I have 
come to regard this principle of postponed complementation as a fundamental 
factor of unity in extended master structures (3). For the rest, it may prove 
useful to remember that the way to a mysterious unity may easily lead over a 
hidden continuity. 

According to Tovey, the theme of the bridge passage is again ‘‘a new theme”, 
as indeed is its key, modulation to which would have been “‘a mistake in [the] 
ritornello because of its symphonic character”: 


However true descriptively, Tovey’s approach again fails to answer the most 
important creative questions. The point about this E flat major is that it 
has been reached early on in the ritornello (Ex. 20), as central, relative-major 
consequence of a C minor (Ex. 7) which, in its turn, we have heard to derive 


from the basic idea: 


Rhythmically, the theme derives, by manifest continuity, from the rhythmic 
figure of Ex. 4 (x'), the three-quaver pulse remaining operative throughout 
until, in the cadential phrase y', it confirms the relation of the theme with the 
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opening of the solo exposition (see y in Ex. 13) on what one might call the pre- 
manifest level (on the analogy of Freud’s pre-conscious system): upon recon- 
sideration, Tovey could hardly maintain that y' was new, even in his restricted 
sense of the term; transposedly speaking, Ex. 13 (z) and Ex. 19 (z’) are in fact 
identical. There are strong reasons for the theme’s cadential re-emergence 
towards manifest unity with the solo opening; the melodic motif in question 
is once again that of the central entity of the basic idea (third to fifth degrees) 
(see Ex. 2 (a) and (b)) which, in the second part of this article, we shall hear 
playing a decisive part in the unity of the movement’s principal contrast, 
formed by the second subject. Meanwhile, diving beneath the continuity of 
the three-quaver upbeat and pulse, we find that the 4+ 4-quaver pattern 
(second bar of Ex. 19) lies itself dormant in Ex. 4 (x'), the change of notes on 
the latter halves of the first and third beats of the bar corresponding to 
Ex. 4’s textural (imitational) change-overs at the identical metrical points. 
For the rest, the four-quaver unit is of course predetermined by the 
ritornello’s four-quaver implication which I have made explicit in Ex. 5. 

This predetermination assumes prime importance as soon as we come to 
examine the melodic-rhythmic derivation of the transition theme (Ex. 19). 
So far, we have traced back only the cadential phrase y'\—by far the easiest 
task. The preceding melody needs explanation, as does indeed the fact why 
the three-quaver pulse expresses itself in this particular way, why, for instance, 
the three-quaver upbeat assumes the melodic form of a group of two semi- 
quavers and two quavers in bar 3. The answer can virtually be given without 
words. It is again a case of deferred complementation, and a little re-construc- 
tive re-composition will make the unity immediately clear (cf. Exs. 1 and 5): 


Behind this latent derivation, based again on the principle of the postponed 
consequent, there now looms the first-oboe (and violin) motif of the basic 
idea which proceeds from the submediant to the dominant, 


pee 
tt 
T 


touching on the way the very note which, as we have shown, is the ultimate 
source of the key of the present theme (Ex. 19), i.e. the flattened submediant. 
More “‘in front”’ of the creative causal chain are Exs. 8 and 12 with their rhyth- 
mic constituents. 

By way of concluding this first part of our analysis, I would put forward a 
more tentative suggestion. I do not think that our interpretation of Ex. 19 (y’) 
represents its ultimate reduction. It is, in fact, ‘‘too easy”’, too easily tangible. 
It may seem absurd to submit that something is implausible because it is too 
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plausible, but the psychologist will understand my paradox, while the artist 
will at least be prepared to consider the proposition that in a composition 
which we call both masterly and “‘deep’’, every single contrast has as deep as 
possible a root of unity—deep enough, and therefore sufficiently concealed, to 
invest the contrast itself with the greatest possible intensity. The melodic 
outline of the basic idea’s first phrase is given in Ex. 23 (a). Transposed to 
C major, the outline of Ex. 19 (y") is Ex. 23 (b), which turns out to be an inter- 
version of Ex. 23 (a)’s notes (degrees), as well as containing, once again, the 
harmonic force of a postponed consequent. 


(6) 


If this reduction is true, it applies of course equally to Ex. 13 (y) and indeed to 
the first bar of Ex. 13 which, we must not forget, is preceded by the C of the 
ritornello’s C major close. Particularly in view of the fact that a highly perfect 
cadence, emphasized by a three crotchets’ general pause, separates this C from 
what, according to our analysis, would be its background continuation as a 
melodic motif, we again have to assume, as (inter alia) in the case of Ex. 4, 
(x) and (x), that quasi-dodecaphonic de-rhythmicizations operate in classical 
music as latent unifying factors. I have tried to show in (3) and (4) that this 
is in fact the case: background serialism is, in my submission, a principle of 
classical unity. 

The ultimate aim of the present method of analysis is to get at the heart 


of the music by dispensing with verbal accounts altogether. As soon as the 
principles of unity implied in the method are accepted, it will be possible to 
analyse unities simply by way of music examples (or, in lectures, by playing), 
with hardly a word in between. There will be no more metaphors, no more 
pleonasms which, by their very nature, are always “‘sensitive’’: if you talk of a 
“false lie’, you are sensitive to the fact that a lie is false. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Mozart and Bizet—an Affinity 


JOHN W. KLEIN 


AFFINITIES between composers are frequent enough, but undoubtedly the 
most interesting are those that are least obvious to a superficial gaze: the rare 
affinities that exist between musicians belonging to different centuries or. 
countries. For it is in music perhaps more than in literature that occasionally 
one meets with resemblances which—notwithstanding a changing culture—are 
particularly significant. In such cases the question of plagiarism does not even 
arise: for one is confronted with something far more subtle: an affinity that is 
both mysterious and profound. 

A few discerning critics have perceived a strong link between Mozart and 
Bizet, especially in their operas. Over seventy years ago Nietzsche who— 
despite some turbulent outbursts of prejudice—usually displayed a real insight 
into the final essence of music, drew attention to this. He emphasized not 
merely the vital charm, but the “European” stature of both composers, for 
what he abhorred most of all was “exclusively German or French music”’ 
lacking in any universality of outlook. He always longed for “the gay, sunny, 
airy and delicate’’, for the “Mediterranean” element in music; and in these two 
“creators of happiness”, with their unique gift of increasing the vitality in 
others, he believed he had discovered it. 

From time to time curious (even truculent) attempts have been made by 
eminent writers conscious of this affinity to belittle one composer at the expense 
of the other: to represent Bizet either as a vulgarization or as a development of 
Mozart. Ernest Newman (‘our wisest writer on music’, according to Sir 
Thomas Beecham) once remarked, with the outspoken disregard of orthodox 
opinion that has distinguished him throughout his lengthy career: “Bizet is a 
reincarnation of Mozart”’; and then he proceeded to exasperate ardent Mozar- 
tians even more by adding caustically: ‘‘with improvements’. Nevertheless, 
he has always admired Mozart intensely and he was genuinely distressed when 
Arnold Bennett in his diary represented him as speaking very disparagingly of 
Figaro. Yet, undoubtedly, he believed that Bizet had, to a considerable 
extent, succeeded in developing the type of essentially modern musical drama 
that Mozart had been the first to mould. 

In his recent More Opera Nights Newman once again emphasizes the, to 
him, striking resemblance between Mozart and Bizet, both geniuses of the 
highest order for opera with a popular appeal, yet possessing aristocratic dis- 
tinction and fundamentally based on a minutely subtle interpretation of 
character. ‘The masterpiece that is Carmen’’, he writes, 

“is the most Mozartian opera since Mozart, the one in which enchanting musical inven- 
tion goes hand in hand, almost without a break, with dramatic veracity and psycho- 
logical characterization. This is, indeed, music muscled in the Mozartian way, the 
fascinating way of the cat-tribe, the maximum of power being combined with the 
maximum of speed and grace and the minimum of visible effort’. 
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Indeed, he finds that the operas of Mozart and Bizet are both spiritually 
and aesthetically akin. There is the same unerring feeling for dramatic fitness, 
the same impeccable sense of form and of the value of fine workmanship. Also 
we might add that, at times, we find the same malleability leading to slight, 
though regrettable concessions to public taste, for which Berlioz was to rap 
both composers rather mercilessly over the knuckles. Neither of them, great 
musical dramatists though they were, possessed the strength of character 
indispensable in the wearing atmosphere of the theatre to achieve a complete 
success, that iron determination which characterized both Verdi and Wagner. 

Curious resemblances between Mozart and Bizet never cease to strike one, 
for their characters and careers have much that is alike or parallel. Both 
possessed a most unusual blend of practical idealism and dry humour; both, 
admirably trained by tireless fathers who would allow them no respite, were 
consummate craftsmen with an amazing precocity that enabled them to write 
delightful and technically masterly symphonies at seventeen; both met with a 
premature death at almost precisely the same age. Each wrote music which, 
however tragic its theme, is unquenchably gay, even though a short maturity 
had brought them little else but a long series of humiliating setbacks. Un- 
fortunately, neither of them ever had really good material to work on; their 
libretti, however theatrically effective, as dramatic poems are full of elementary 
faults. Both—though Bizet lacked Mozart’s phenomenal productivity—were 
essentially instinctive musicians possessing extreme spontaneity of invention 
as well as exceptional grace and economy. Mozart’s celebrated dictum sums 
up Bizet no less completély than himself: ‘‘Even in the most terrible situations 
music must never excite disgust or offend the ear’. In this respect neither 
ever made the slightest concession, though perhaps it was a trifle more difficult 
for Bizet, living as he did in a country that was then—in his own words— 
“musically Boeotian’’, to adhere to such principles. 

Undiscerning critics and even biographers have repeatedly asserted that 
Bizet’s tastes, at least as far as music was concerned, were banal to a degree 
and only too dismally characteristic of his unenlightened age dominated by the 
meretricious Meyerbeer; that he was really interested only in the operas of 
Gounod, Halévy and Ambroise Thomas. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. He greatly admired both Schumann and Wagner; and, at a time 
when Berlioz was either neglected or derided, he never ceased to champion 
his cause. 

But, from the first, his chief passion was definitely for Mozart. To him 
the composer of Figaro was the very embodiment of music. When he was a 
student at Rome he used to sing Mozart all day long. Occasionally he imagined 
he ought to couple his name with Beethoven's, but it was Mozart alone in 
whom he was really interested and whom he would discuss ceaselessly with his 
most intimate friend Ernest Guiraud. Undoubtedly, however eclectic he 
might be, it was also Mozart who exercised the most significant and powerful 
influence on him. “You know that I am not of a very nervous disposition”, 
he writes to his mother. ‘Well, in the days of the sirocco I can’t touch Don 
Giovanni or Figaro or Cosi fan tutte. Mozart’s music has too strong an effect 
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on me, and that makes me really very ill. It’s surprising, but Beethoven 


never goes as far as that’. 

Frequently he refers to two kinds of genius: natural and rational genius. 
“Whilst immensely admiring the second”’, he writes, ‘I shall not conceal from 
you that the first enjoys all my sympathy. Yes, I dare to prefer Raphael to 
Michelangelo, Mozart to Beethoven”. And he adds: “When I hear The 
Marriage of Figaro | am completely happy. I experience a sense of perfect 
well-being and satisfaction”. And, in fact, something of Mozart’s delight in 
life, of his insatiable yearning for beauty pervades Bizet’s whole work. 

Moreover, in all his operas Mozart’s influence is more significant than that 
of any other composer, not excluding Gounod. On the whole, the French 
master’s influence, which has so often been stressed, proved to be relatively 
superficial and, at times, a trifle enervating; whereas that of Mozart is always 
fruitful and stimulating. Occasionally, though only at his least personal, 
Bizet may, indeed, masquerade as a disciple of Gounod; whilst in his early 
Symphony in C he reminds one of Schubert, whose work he probably never 
even knew. Yet, at his very best, at the height of his powers, he reveals 
himself as Mozart’s peer. 

Nobody has stated this more uncompromisingly than so ardent and lifelong 
a champion of Mozart as Sir Thomas Beecham, who—after Hans von Biilow 
and Felix Mottl—was the first eminent conductor to recognize Bizet’s real 
stature. He is of the opinion that in the best scenes of even an early opera 
such as The Fair Maid of Perth Bizet already equals Mozart not only in his 
impeccable sense of style, but in his remarkably firm grasp of dramatic situa- 
tion. Indeed, one of the most striking resemblances in all opera is that between 
the exhilarating wedding march of the third act of Figaro and the exuberant 
chorus of the night watch that so effectively opens the beautiful second act of 
The Fair Maid. Here the affinity of spirit is altogether uncanny; and yet 
never is there the slightest question of imitation or plagiarism. ‘In The Fair 
Maid’, remarks Ernest Newman, “ae are things that Mozart himself could 
not have bettered”. 

No less arresting is the rare gift of both composers for writing evocative, 
romantic little serenades, which at first sight may seem slight enough, but that 
nobody has quite equalled for a peculiarly exotic, otherworldly charm. One 
need only compare the serenade of Don Giovanni and—more enchanting still— 
that of Die Entfiihrung, with the serenades of The Fair Maid (“hard to surpass 
for sheer loveliness’, writes Newman), of the young Bulgarian in Jvan the 
Terrible and—most wistful of all—of The Pearl Fishers: ‘‘Ma bien-aimée est 
enfermée’’. Many gifted composers have written exquisite serenades (e.g. 
Delius in Hassan) but have any of them quite caught that remote, eerie magic 
with its subtle suggestion of intense longing ? 

Mozartian fingerprints abound in Bizet’s work: perhaps the most obvious 
is a familiar phrase in the Jarghetto of the beautiful clarinet Quintet. This 
appears to have haunted the imagination of Mozart himself, of Mendelssohn 
and, finally, of Bizet. Repeatedly it crops up in the early operas and songs, 
and most strikingly in the well-known ‘Si tu m’aimes’’ in Carmen, which 
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Professor Gerald Abraham regards as “the finest example of the essentially 
feminine type of French melody at its most passionate and nearly virile’, but 
which is really far more characteristically Mozartian. Nevertheless, interesting 
as such probably fortuitous fingerprints can be, the profound temperamental 
affinity existing between the two composers at moments of visionary beauty or 
exhilarating gaiety is most significant of all. In what precisely does this 
kinship consist? In an astringent sweetness, in a rare blend of tenderness and 
poignancy, in a detachment that is as unique as it is timeless; but, above all, 
in a constant preoccupation with pure beauty, even when passion threatens to 
become sordid, and there is a touch of crudity in the theme. 

The affinity is noticeable also in the choice of subjects: Don Giovanni has 
become the supreme symbol of the bold and handsome adventurer ruled by 
insatiable desire and the urge for ceaseless conquests; Carmen is, in many 
respects, his female counterpart. Though ruthless and unprincipled, both 
characters are, to a certain extent, ennobled not merely by a bewitching grace, 
but also by indomitable courage, which is clearly and vividly revealed in their 
magnificent final scenes. 

Both works, owing to their extraordinary variety, vitality and richness of 
characterization, have been acclaimed as Shakespearean; but Don Giovanni 
is Shakespearean only in the spirit of The Merchant of Venice, with its gay and 
light-hearted last act following close on the heels of the sombre trial scene. 
Carmen, on the other hand, possesses a deeper sense of doom, of a fatality that 
is inexorable. It was, indeed, this element that induced Galsworthy to 
exclaim so enthusiastically: ‘‘This is the greatest of all operas!”’. 

Curiously enough, the increase in reality and tragic power, accompanied 
by the loss of what one might term an element of almost primeval innocence 
and rapture, has induced certain critics, who could not fail to notice the subtle 
temperamental affinity between the two composers, to react violently against 
Bizet as a grosser, more earthy and melodramatic replica of Mozart, or occa- 
sionally as a frivolous and opportunistic concoctor of tragic operettas, whose 
masterpiece was merely a slight, unimportant work (see Cecil Gray’s History of 
Music). Newman reacted strongly against this point of view when he wrote 
that Carmen was “‘a big work, for all its jewelled workmanship”. 

Chief amongst Bizet’s detractors were Henry Gauthier-Villars (whose 
vitriolic biography strips Bizet of almost every shred of talent and artistic 
integrity and has strongly influenced even discriminating critics such as 
Professor Abraham and M. D. Calvocoressi) and, above all, Bernard Shaw. 
The most enthusiastic of Mozart’s admirers, Shaw was always more of a social 
reformer and a meliorist than an artist or music critic, although in the latter 
capacity he has been extravagantly overpraised. All ‘‘the vulgarity, savagery 
and bad blood’, which he himself is frank enough to confess frequently dis- 
figures his work, emerges in his innumerable fatuous and contemptuous refer- 
ences to Carmen, so ‘“‘abysmally inferior’’ to Weber and even early Verdi. 
“This is the very smallest of small beer’, he remarks, “‘it is, at best, only a 
flimsy little opera the success of which is altogether due to the attraction, such 
as it is, of seeing a respectable middle class young lady, expensively dressed, 
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harmlessly pretending to be a wicked person’. How undiscerningly does he 
mistake effortless power for flimsiness! 

Subsequently, in a somewhat more serious vein, in his preface to Man and 
Superman he scathingly remarks: ‘‘One bar of the voluptuous sentimentality 
of Gounod or Bizet would appear as a licentious stain on the score of Don 
Giovanni’. Moreover, he is violently indignant with Nietzsche for holding up 
Carmen, instead of Don Giovanni, as ‘‘the greatest of modern musical dramas’, 
the monument of Mediterranean art alone capable of counteracting the allure- 
ments of Wagner. In any case, in comparison with Mozart, every operatic 
composer strikes Shaw as “‘a sentimental, hysterical bungler’; to him Don 
Giovanni is ‘‘the world’s masterpiece in stage art”’. 

Shaw’s most vehement outburst against Bizet occurs in a musical critique 
in April 1894. He deplores what he terms the “dégringolade’ of dramatic 
music. “Test it’, he exclaims, ‘‘by the operas of European popularity: Don 
Juan a century ago, Carmen to-day. Surely we have along these lines the most 
frightful degeneration, which has only been masked by the irresistible power 
with which Wagner drew our attention to himself alone’’. 

No doubt at moments Shaw revealed himself as a fairly acute critic, but the 
“frightful degeneration’’ he was convinced he had perceived was surely merely 
a figment of his own imagination. His attempt to crush Bizet with the whole 
weight of Mozart’s dazzling prestige as a musical dramatist failed, partly 
because almost diametrically opposite points of view have been expressed, not 
only by eminent composers and critics (e.g. Delius and Newman) but also by 
distinguished authors and artists such as Nietzsche, Galsworthy and Roger 
Fry. What Shaw obviously resented in Carmen was the introduction of un- 
compromising passion (an element he himself tended to stigmatize as pure 
melodrama) which Mozart, on the whole, shunned. It was the latter’s unique 
quality of gay serenity, of a crystalline purity (even when dealing with the~ 
licentious Don Giovanni) that completely subjugated the irascible Irish play- 
wright. Here, indeed, was an art that was pre-eminently civilized. Surely 
in a rational world people, however cruelly deceived or betrayed, would reveal 
true magnanimity and become reconciled as in the last act of Figaro. In the 
radiance of that enchanting finale, which is not quite of this world, so completely 
does it transcend human nature, Shaw found his unsurpassable ideal. Along 
these lines music, he felt, could progress no further. 

Yet, on the other hand, there were eminent artists who were antagonized by 
Mozart’s relative lack of passion, by the ‘“‘never-clouded beauty” which even 
such a fervent admirer as Busoni found at times irritating. Delius, for in- 
stance, reacts in a somewhat similar spirit to both Mozart and Bizet as Ernest 
Newman, except that he reveals considerably less understanding of Mozart. 
Though he was rarely stirred by other men’s music, he cherished a glowing 
admiration for Bizet: like Sir Charles Stanford, he considered him “the 
greatest French composer’ and immeasurably superior to the “vulgarian”’ 
Berlioz. Mozart’s formality repelled Delius; his frequent denunciations of him 
—‘‘mere mathematics”, he would growl—strike us as no less prejudiced than 
Shaw’s scornful references to Bizet. Nevertheless, both he and Newman felt 
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very strongly that Mozart could occasionally strain one’s patience by the too 
great complacency with which he would adopt accepted formulae. ‘He can 
be sadly empty at times, filling a conventional mould with conventional 
material”, Newman remarks, revealing an impatience with Mozart that he 
never displays towards Bizet. The latter, he believed, had ended by achieving 
a unique fusion of the dramatic and the lyrical; he had developed into a 
“supreme musical dramatist’’ precisely because he did not hesitate to penetrate 
boldly into the darker depths of human nature. Thus, no Mozart character 
evolves so intense a pathos as Don José or is realized so entirely from the 
inside. 

Undoubtedly Mozart’s limpid art was less dominated by a stern sense of 
reality than Bizet’s. Alone perhaps amongst the greatest musical dramatists, 
he was capable of completely forgetting the sordid aspects of existence. In 
this respect he surpasses all composers—he is, in fact, the Ariel of music. 

Intuitively Saint-Saéns sums up Bizet in the phrase: ‘‘He wanted, above all, 
life and passion’. Mozart, on the other hand, might have said of himself: 
“T seek pure, unclouded beauty’. As Busoni once stated, there are moments 
when only his serenity (‘‘significantly shadowed here and there by an accent 
of pain’) is left for his art. Here, at first sight, there may seem to be some 
divergence of aim; yet how gladly would Bizet have subscribed to Mozart’s 
confession of faith: ‘‘Even in the most terrible situations music must never 
cease to be music’. For what more terrible situation can one imagine than the 
last scene of Carmen? Yet it never excites disgust, as do the final scenes of 
I Pagliacci and even Puccini’s much finer and more subtle // Tabarro. 

Now Bizet’s triumph, contrasted with the relative failure of the Italians, 
is not merely due to his more penetrating and humane understanding of his 
characters, but fundamentally to his truly Mozartian sense of beauty. In the 
most tragic situations he is never sordid or ugly. F-ven in the terrible degrada- 
tion of Don José there is a redeeming element of exaltation and nostalgic 
loveliness, though the degradation is none the less real for all that. Neither 
composer ever loses his keen sense of the joy and wonder of life. Thus, whilst 
Don Giovanni awaits the arrival of the statue, an almost pleasurable thrill 
mingles uncannily with the more sinister element of apprehension. This is 
very similar to that strange, ambivalent feeling expressed so magically in the 
stirring prelude to the last act of Carmen (what Nietzsche termed “‘the fever of 
passion ready for death’’) and in one of Bizet’s most perfect inspirations: the 
evocative warning of Carmen’s friends—light-hearted and yet mysteriously 
menacing. 

Above all, Bizet shared with the composer whom he loved most of all a 
grace that never deg2nerates into insipidity, because there is nearly always a 
certain underlying virility and, at times, an ironical objectivity, noticeable 
even in the least personal of his operas: that curious hybrid: Jvan the Terrible, 
in which Mozart is for once almost forgotten. 

Finally, a good case can be made out for Bizet (as not only Nietzsche and 
Busoni, but also Newman and Beecham have realized) as Mozart’s sole heir in 
the domain of opera. Unfortunately he lacked Mozart’s self-confidence and 
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prodigious fecundity; yet, in a sense, he took up the thread where Mozart had 
left it. In his own trenchantly individual manner he managed to amalgamate 
with his work some part of the essential Mozartian magic ; whereas Mendelssohn 
for instance, possessed, on the whole, little more than a keen feeling for Mozart’s 
unique rerfection of form. 

It m. ght, however, be added that Bizet’s early operas are, in some respects, 
more obviously Mozartian than Carmen. In Djamileh, for instance, the very 
amusing character of the scheming vizier Splendiano is clearly modelled on 
that of Osmin in Die Entfiihrung. Nevertheless, in Carmen Mozart’s influence 
is still vibrantly alive; not merely in the opening section of the card trio, which 
—to quote Nietzsche—treveals ‘‘an extraordinarily Mozartian enchantment”’, 
but particularly in the scintillating quintet, worthy to be set beside the great 
ensembles of Figaro, which in deftness, vivacity and variety of expression it 
equals. Both composers also possess a unique gift of polite irony; Newman 
believes that Bizet was the first to display this (in the finale of act II of Carmen) 
but Mozart had already preceded him: one need only mention Figaro’s roguish: 
“Tis my face that is the liar’. Indeed, by some mysterious psychical alchemy, 
whilst preserving his own inimitable personality, Bizet uncannily reproduces 
elements in Mozart that nobody else has ever been able to conjure up quite so 
delicately and so vividly. 

Undoubtedly fashions in the theatre change with disconcerting rapidity 
(witness the startling disappearance of Meyerbeer after nearly seventy years’ 
hegemony) but it is difficult to imagine that they will affect either Don Giovanni 
or Carmen, for both works—despite countless inadequate or slipshod perfor- 
mances that might understandably have induced satiety—retain a perennial 
freshness that the years seem only to enhance. And perhaps it is salutary to 
remember that many more pretentious creations (treated with awed respect by 
prominent critics who priggishly belittled these two masterpieces as merely 
gay and superficial trifles) have long ago been relegated to oblivion. 


Constanze Nissen: four unpublished letters 
from Mozart's widow 


BY 


Cc. B. OLDMAN 


Mozart's Constanze has few admirers, but she deserves at least a humble place 
in any celebrations in her husband’s honour. But for her, and for those who 
laboured on her behalf, much of Mozart’s music might have been lost and many 
of the details of his life have been forgotten. No doubt her motives were 
mixed and she was guilty of many acts of vandalism, but it is thanks largely 
to her that so much of what Mozart wrote is still preserved in his own auto- 
graph and that the main documents bearing on his life and work were published 
before it was too late. 

Arthur Schurig, who published the first collected edition of Constanze 
Mozart’s letters,’ was the first to call attention to the queer “‘likeness in differ- 
ence’ between the life-histories of Mozart and his wife. Mozart, who was 
brought up with the greatest strictness, developed into the perfect type of the 
“Bohemian” artist; Constanze, who grew to womanhood in the easy-going 
world of the theatre, became eventually the embodiment of all the bourgeois 
virtues. Almost all the letters from her that have been preserved were written 
after Mozart’s death and consequently show her in her later guise. They are 
not exactly endearing documents, but in any assessment of her character they 
must be taken into account. The four that we here translate are sufficiently 
typical to show most of the characteristics that distinguished Constanze, 
Etatsratin von Nissen, from plain Constanze Mozart. They come from my own 
collection and, to the best of my knowledge, are now published for the first time. 
The first two, though signed by Constanze, are in the handwriting of Georg 
Nikolaus von Nissen, the Danish diplomat and enthusiastic Mozart-lover with 
whom she lived from about 1798 and whom she finally married in 1809. He 
died in 1826 and the last two letters are in her own hand. 

Of the addressees Breitkopf and Hartel need no introduction; Johann 
Anton André was the Offenbach publisher to whom, in January 1800, Constanze 
sold the bulk of the Mozart manuscripts in her possession; Johann Heinrich 
Feuerstein was the doctor-author who helped Constanze to bring out Nissen’s 
biography of Mozart after Nissen’s death; and Albert Stadler was the Stadler 
who was Schubert’s schoolfellow and life-long friend. 


1 Konstanze Mozart. Briefe, Aufzeichnungen, Dokumente, 1782-1842 (Dresden, 1922). 
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I 
[To Breitkopf and Hartel} 


[Received: 30 Jan. 1799.] 


Dear Sirs, 

I was on the point of sealing the accompanying letter? when I received your 
valuable communication of the 17th. 

To meet the sum of 108 florins due to me,’ I find in it two notes of hand, 
namely one drawn on Hr. Wassler for 42 fl. 15 kr., and one drawn on Hr. 
Preindl for 54 fl. 30 kr., which I shall reckon to your credit, as soon as they are 
met, and note 5 fl. 15 kr. as still due to me. 

I know of the existence of two portraits of my late husband en face,‘ about 
which I shall make enquiries. I have myself two fine portraits done in wax,5 
but en profile, the better of which I will lend you if you can make use of it. 
He was not happy about being drawn en face. 

The music that you are getting from me® is principally: 

Grand Concertos for the Clavier 

Symphonies 

Large works such as Operas and Oratorios. 
Perhaps the best plan would be if we arranged our deal by classes of works. 
Please let me know with which class of the above-mentioned groups we should 
begin. 
There is also a great quantity of Arias. Have you any immediate use for 
a Quintett for Harmonika?’ It is the only one that Mozart wrote. 


I have the honour to remain, respectfully, 
Your most humble servant, 
Constance Mozart. 


II 


To Johann Anton André. 
Vienna, 19 Dec. 1801. 


Dear Herr André, 

As I had heard that you would soon be coming here I asked you some time 
ago to bring me the musical compositions you have published, in person, so 
that at one and the same time I could experience a double pleasure. As 


2 Not preserved? It is not among the letters printed by Hermann Abert in his article 
‘‘Konstanze Mozart. Briefe an Breitkopf und Hartel in Leipzig’, published in Mozart-Jahrbuch 
III (1929). 

The sum was in part payment for the plates and unsold copies of Mozart’s piano Concerto in 
C major (K.503), which Breitkopf had recently taken over from Constanze, who had published it 
in 1798 at her own expense. 

* Not identifiable. 

5 The two small portraits, one in wax and the other in a mixture of wax and plaster, made by 
Leonhard Posch in 1788 (see Grove, 5th ed., vol. V, p. 943). 

* Constanze had promised to help Breitkopf and Hartel with material for their edition of the 
“(Euvres complettes’”’ of Mozart. 
7 K.617, the first edition of which was, in the event, published by Breitkopf and Hartel 


towards the end of 1799. 
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however your arrival has been so long delayed, I make a new request of you 
and beg you to halve the double pleasure I have mentioned and give me 
instead two separate ones. You cannot wonder, and I am sure you won't, 
that I am impatient to see the new, fine, authentic editions* of the works that 
have for me a value beyond words. I adjure you therefore to keep me waiting 
no longer, and for the future, too, to fix a definite time, say every quarter, for 
sending me whatever you have published during that period. You were so 
good as to tell me that you had made a note of the pieces which I was sure 
I had not got; since then the number of those of which I have no knowledge 
will no doubt have grown considerably. 

I told you long ago that Mozart’s music is thought very highly of in Spain. 
The journals show that the same is true of France. And from London I get 
the same assurance from Herr Haring,® a merchant there. I hope you may do 
good business in these countries. 

How are you progressing with the Thematic Catalogue,'® which I await so 
eagerly ? 

I remain, most sincerely, 


Your friend and humble servant, 
Constance Mozart. 


The writer [Nissen| presents his compliments and asks to be remembered. 
Herr Meyer," a singer and actor at the Theatre an der Wieden (Schikaneder’s), 
is said to possess the autograph of a Serenade by Mozart, or at least a copy of 


an unknown Serenade of his. 


To Johann Heinrich Feuerstein. 
Salzburg, 20 Oct. 1832. 


My good friend, 
Your last letter of July 31st caused me great sorrow, as I could not help 
seeing how deeply pained and stricken you must have been at the behaviour 


* In January, 1800, after negotiations with Breitkopf and Hartel had broken down, Constanze 
sold the bulk of the Mozart MSS. to André, who was thus able to describe every edition he sub- 
sequently published as authentic (‘‘édition faite d’aprés le manuscrit original de l’auteur’’). 

* Johann Haring, a Viennese merchant and banker who had good connections with England 
and was later to act as Beethoven's amanuensis in his correspondence with Thomson, Birchall, 
Neate and Ries. He was a capable amateur musician and for a time directed the “ Liebhaber- 
Concerte” in Vienna at which many of Beethoven's works were performed, most of them conducted 
by the composer. 

1 A thematic catalogue of Mozart’s works which André had promised Constanze. It was 
apparently not sent and was no doubt never completed. In i805 André published an edition of 

ozart’s own thematic catalogue of his compositions from 9 Feb. 1784 to 15 Nov. 1791 and he 
brought out a second edition of this in 1828. As a supplement to this he himself compiled a 
thematic catalogue of Mozart’s compositions written before 1784. This, which remained in 
manuscript, is now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 34.412). 

1! Friedrich Sebastian Meyer (1773-1835), who married Constanze’s sister Josefa Weber after 
the death of her first husband, the violinist Franz de Paula Hofer (d. 1796). Meyer sang the part 
of Pizarro in the first production of Beethoven's Fidelio. Four letters to him from the composer 
are printed in Kastner-Kapp, Ludwig van Beethoven's sdmtliche Briefe. The ‘Serenade’ which 
he is said to have possessed, I have failed to identify. 
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of a person who, as wife and mother, owed you so much. But be a man, 
bear with your fate for your child’s sake, as well as you can, so that you do 
not even now, through excess of grief, rob your innocent daughter of her father 
too. God our almighty Father will bless you in the end if you let her now find 
in you father and mother in one. I cannot console you, much as I should like 
to do so, time alone can do that. And now to our business. I took great 
trouble trying to find a publisher for your book! here in Salzburg, but every- 
where I was told that it had been announced for more than a year in many 
German journals and that it was therefore impossible to undertake its publica- 
tion. The Mayrische Buchhandlung” would be willing to take 5 or 6 copies of 
it on commission, as you will see from their own letter to me.“ More than that 
I could not manage, with the best will in the world. If you agree to their offer 
please send these 6 copies by carrier to the Mayrische Buchhandlung and not 
to me, as this would cost too much. As it is, for the book you sent me I had 
to pay I fl. 41 kr. tax, in “heavy’’ money;* the Mayrische Buchhandlung paid 
me I fl. 59 kr., but in “‘light’’ money, so that I am 22 kr. to the bad. And now 
I take the liberty of reminding you of my own business. Out of respect for 
your unhappy state I let three whole months pass without a word, but now I 
can wait no longer, as I am pressed for money on all sides. If you can’t send 
me the whole sum’* at once, send me as much as you can for the moment, and 
let me know how much you still owe me and how and when you propose to 
pay me. I can’t be more considerate than that. I must also ask you once 
more to send back to me all the manuscripts"’ in your possession. Let me hear 
from you soon. 
With best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
Constanze, Etatsratin von Nissen, 


formerly Mozart’s widow. 


To Albert Stadler. 
Salzburg, 12 Dec. 1835. 


Most respected admirer of Mozart. 


As requested I send you herewith a manuscript of my late husband Mozart 
which was very precious to me and which I had firmly resolved never to part 


12 The book was almost certainly Feuerstein’s Die sensitive Krankheiten, oder die Krankheiien 
der Nerven und des Geistes, published on commission by F. L. Herbig at Leipzig in 1828. There 
isa 4 of it, somewhat damaged in the blitz, in the British Museum. 

18 Still the leading firm of booksellers in Salzburg. 

4 Constanze’s letter is written on the back of a letter from the firm to her, dated 22 Aug. 1832. 

%* The good and bad (or less good) currencies at this time circulating side by side were also 
distinguished as ‘‘black’’ and ‘‘white’’. 

16 Feuerstein owed Constanze a considerable sum for subscriptions to Nissen’s biography 
collected by him. 

’ The letters and other documents used by Feuerstein in completing the biography of Mozart 
which Nissen had left unfinished at his death. 
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with.’ But what are our human plans? Man proposes, God disposes, so 
this was destined for you by a bountiful Providence, and it is Providence not 
me that you should thank for it. And now I give you my advice. Have the 
manuscript placed en jour between two good clear sheets of glass in a gilt frame 
and hang it up in your favourite room. Your wish would then be fulfilled: 
for you have handwriting, music script and compositions of your idol Mozart ; 
and I wish you, with them, all good fortune and every blessing and satisfaction 
for the New Year. I can assure you that it gives me great pleasure to know 
that these treasures are in such worthy hands. 


Yours faithfully, 
Constanze, Etatsratin von Nissen, formerly Mozart’s widow. 


As these songs are so characteristic of my good Mozart, I must ask you to let 
me have a copy of them. 


Don’t be offended if I ask you whether you could not be of help to me in con- 
nection with the Mozart Biography. I still have 50 copies undisposed of and 
am afraid lest they become undisposable. I am told that in Linz, Wels and 
the whole district thereabouts, this Biography which I have published is very 
little known, which may well be due to the fact that the price was rather high, 
as indeed I had to make it, to meet my heavy expenditure on it. As, however, 
the copies have been printed and I am anxious that they should be put to good 
use, so that Mozart admirers of humble means can buy them, I will gladly part 
with these 50 copies, at least, for the very low price of 2 fl., and regard myself 
as fortunate if they should come into the hands of admirers of Mozart who are 
worthy of them. 
And now I close with the hope that I may soon hear from you in reply. 


18 Referred to more specifically in the first postscript as ‘‘songs’. They were presumably 
K.149 (125d) and K.151 (125f), the autographs of which, written on reverse sides of a single leat 
of paper, are now in the Museum Francisco-Carolinum at Linz. Stadler lived at Linz from 1817- 
1845. Why Constanze should ever have felt any special attachment to these two songs, which 
Mozart wrote several years before he met her, is hard toexplain. Perhaps the resemblance of the 
opening bars of the second of them to the theme of the vaudeville in Die Entfihrung may have 
reminded her of the opera with which she was so closely associated. 


A Bibliography of Mozart Records 


COMPILED BY 
PETER J. PIRIE 


INDIVIDUAL items are listed in order of merit where there are several alternatives. This is 
of course a very broad classification; it simply means that items at the top of their res- 
pective lists are more likely to be satisfactory than those at the bottom. Very rarely 
all alternative versions are good. Items omitted altogether are below a certain standard. 
It is hoped that the following list includes all the worth while long-playing Mozart records 
available in this country up to the end of the year 1955. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


The complete piano works played by Walter Gieseking 
This set is so obviously important that it is listed herewith separately. Items included 
will not be repeated in the general list. 


Volume one. Minuet and Trio in G major, K.1. Minuet in F major, K.2. Allegro in 
B flat major, K.3. Minuet in F major, K.4. Minuet in F major, K.5. Minuet in D 
major, K.94. Eight Variations in G major, K.24. Seven Variations in D major, 
K.25. Six Variations in G major, K.180. Sonata in B flat major, K.570. Andante 
in F major, K.616. Issued in March, 1954. Columbia 33 CX 1128. 


Volume two. Sonata in A major, K.331. Minuet in D major, K.355. Andantino in 
E flat major, K.236. Fantasie in D minor, K.397. Sonata in E flat major, K.282. 
Suite in the style of Handel, K.399. Twelve Variations in C major, K.265. April, 
1954. Columbia 33 CX 1142. 


Volume three. Sonata in A minor, K.310. Twelve Variations in C major, K.179. 
Sonata in F major, K.280. Adagio in B minor, K.540. Six Variations, K.54. 
Kleiner Trauermarsch, K.453a (Marche Funébre del Signor Maestro Contrapuncto). 
September, 1954. Columbia 33 CX 1160. 


Volume four. Sonata in B flat major, K.333. Twelve Variations in E flat major, 


K.353. Fantasy in C minor, K.475. Sonata in C minor, K.457. March, 1955. 
Columbia 33 CX 1220. 


Volume five. Sonata in C major, K.279. Eight Variations in F major, K.613. Sonata 
in D major, K.311. Fantasy and Fugue in C major, K.394. May, 1955. 

Columbia 33 CX 1244. 

Volume six. Sonata in D major, K.284. Fugue in G minor, K.g401. Sonata in F major, 

K.533- Rondo in F major, K.494. Allegro from Sonata in G minor, K.312. 

September, 1955. Columbia 33 CX 1271. 


SHORT PIANO PIECES 
Adagio in B minor, K.540. Lili Kraus. August, 1953, with Concerto, K.537. 
Vox PL 7300. 
Variations, K.354. Arthur Balsam. September, 1952, with Concerto, K.451. 
Nixa CLP 1405. 


Rondo in D major, K.485. F. Gulda. November, 1953, recital. Decca LXT 2826. 
SONATAS 


Sonata no. 3 in B flat major, K.281. Blancard. May, 1952, with sonatas K.283/545/570. 
Decca LXT 2666. 
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Sonata no. 5 in G major, K.283. Blancard. Decca LXT 2666. 
Sonata no. 8 in A minor, K.310. F.Gulda. November, 1953, recital. Decca LXT 2826. 


Ditto Dinu Lipatti, transfer from 78 rpm, November, 1953, with Bach Partita. 
Columbia 33 C 


Sonata no. 11 in A major, K.331. Neumeyer. January, 1955, on fortepiano. 
D.G. Archive AP 13013. 


Ditto Badura-Skoda, piano recital, June, 1955. Nixa WLP 5317. 
Ditto Solomon with Concerto, K.450, May, 1955. His Master’s Voice ALP 1194. 


Sonata no. 12 in F major, K.332. Horowitz. May, 1953, with Beethoven Sonata. 
His Master’s Voice BLP ror. 


Fantasy and Sonata in C minor, K.475/457. Badura-Skoda. June, 1955, with Sonata 
K.331. Nixa WLP 5317. 


Sonata no. 15 in C major, K.545. Blancard. May, 1952, with Sonatas, K.281/283/570. 
Decca LXT 2666. 


Ditto Kraus, with Concerto K.491, May, 1954. Vox PL 6880. 


Sonata no. 16 in B flat major, K.570. Blancard. May, 1952, with sonatas K.281/283/545. 
Decca LXT 2666. 


Ditto Geza Anda, December, 1954, with Haydn Sonata. Telefunken TM 68023. 

Ditto Gilels, March, 1955, with Saint-Saéns Concerto. Columbia 33 CX 1217. 

Piano Duo 

Sonatas for Piano Duet, K.357 in G major, K.358 in B flat major and K.381 in D major. 
Badura-Skoda, Demus. January, 1954. Nixa WLP 5060. 


Sonatas for Piano Duet, K.521 in C major and K.497 in F major. Badura-Skoda, Demus. 
December, 1954. Nixa WLP 5082. 


Sonata for two pianos in D major, K.448. Badura-Skoda, Demus. December, 1954, with 
Variations, K.501, and J. C. Bach Sonata. Nixa WLP 5069. 


Ditto, Sellick, Smith, with Dohnanyi Variations. March, 1954. Columbia 33 SX 1018. 


Andante and Variations, in G major, K.501._ Badura-Skoda, Demus. December, 1954, 
with Sonata K.448 and J. C. Bach Sonata. Nixa WLP 5069. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
SONATAS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Sonata no. 14 in E flat major, K.58 (Dubious). Barylli, Badura-Skoda, with Sonatas 
K.305/377- April, 1955. Nixa WLP 5145. 
Sonata no. 17 in C major, K.296. Barylli, Badura-Skoda, with Sonatas K.301/304. 
November, 1954. Nixa WLP 5130. 
Sonata no. 18 in G major, K.301. Barylli, Badura-Skoda, with Sonatas K.296/304. 
November, 1954. Nixa WLP 5130. 
Sonata no. 21 in E minor, K.304. Barylli, Badura-Skoda, with Sonatas K.296/301. 
November, 1954. Nixa WLP 5130. 
Ditto Shumsky, Mittman. August, 1952, with K.570. Allegro ALX 112. 
Ditto Langbein, Jones. February, 1955, with K.378/481. Decca LXT 2944. 
Sonata no. 22 in A major, K.305. Barylli, Badura-Skoda, with Sonatas K.58/377. 
April, 1955. Nixa WLP 5145. 
Ditto Shumsky, Mittman. August, 1952, with K.304/570. Allegro ALX 112. 


Sonata no. 23 in D major. de Klijn, Heksch. May, 1955, with Sonata K.481. 
Philips ABR 4028. 
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Sonata no. 25 in F major, K.377. Barylli, Badura-Skoda, with Sonatas K.58/305. 
April, 1955. Nixa WLP 5145. 


Sonata no. 26 in B flat, K.378. Langbein, Jones. February, 1955, with Sonatas K.304/481. 
Decca LXT 2944. 


Sonata no. 27 in G major, K.379. Barylli, Badura-Skoda, with Sonata K.454. Novem- 
ber, 1953. Nixa WLP 5109. 
Ditto D. Oistrakh, Oborin, issued ? with K.454. Monarch MWL 334. 
Sonata no. 32 in B flat major, K.454. Barylli, Badura-Skoda, with Sonata K.379. 
November, 1953. Nixa WLP 5109. 
Ditto Grinke, Taylor. July, 1953, with K.526. Decca LXT 2802. 
Ditto D. Oistrakh, Oborin, issued ? with K.379. Monarch MWL 334. 
Sonata no. 33 in E flat major, K.481. Langbein, Jones, with Sonatas K.304/378. 
February, 1955. Decca LXT 2944. 
_Ditto de Klijn, Heksch. May, 1955, with K.306. Philips ABR 4028. 
Sonata no. 34 in A major, K.526. Grinke, Taylor, with Sonata K.454. July, 1953. 
Decca LXT 2802. 

Transcription, ascribed to Mozart, of his Piano Sonata in Bp, K.570, for violin and piano 
under the same K. number; Shumsky, Mittman, with Sonatas K.304/305. August, 
1952. Allegro ALX 112. 


Piano Trios 

Trios in B flat major, K.254; G major, K.496; B flat major, K.502; E major, K.542; 
C major, K.548; G major, K.564; with Clarinet Trio in E flat major, K.498. Trio 
de Bolzano, Brunoni. March, 1955. Vox PL 8493 (3 discs). 

Clarinet Trio in E flat major, K.498. Kell, Fuchs, Horszowski, with Beethoven opus 11. 
August, 1953. Brunswick AXTL tort. 


See also Vox PL 8493, above. 


PIANO QUARTETS 
No. 1 in G minor, K.478; No. 2 in E flat major, K.493. Curzon, Amadeus Quartet. 
March, 1953. Decca LXT 2772. 
Quintet in E flat for piano and wind, K.452. L. Brain, S. Waters, D. Brain, C. James, 
C. Horsley. With Berkeley Horn Trio. February, 1955. 
His Master’s Voice CLP 1029. 
Ditto Veyron-Lacroix, French Wind Quintet, with doubtful Cassazione. February, 
1954. Oiseau-Lyre OL 50016. 
Duo no. 2 in Bb major, for violin and viola, K.424. J. and L. Fuchs, with Martini, 3 
Madrigals. November, 1953. Brunswick AXTL 1039. 


STRING QUARTETS 
No. 1 in G major, K.80; no. 2 in D major, K.155; no. 3 inG major, K.156; no. 4 in C major, 
K.157. Barchet Quartet. November, 1954. Vox PL 8510. 
No. 2 in D major, K.155. Italian Quartet. April, 1954, with K.590. Decca LXT 2852. 
. 6 in B flat major, K.159. Griller Quartet. November, 1952, with Haydn op. 3, 
no. 5. Decca LX 3087. 
. 8 in F major, K.168. Griller Quartet. February, 1953, with K.458. 
Decca LXT 2728. 
. 14 in G major, K.387. Amadeus Quartet. October, 1952. 
His Master’s Voice DLP 1003. 


Ditto Barylli Quartet. January, 1955, with K.589. Nixa WLP 5265. 
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Ditto Budapest Quartet. January, 1955, with K.421. Philips ABL 3018. 
Ditto Italian Quartet. December, 1955, with K.421. Columbia 33 CX 1102. 
Ditto Haydn Quartet of Brussels. March, 1954. Telefunken LGM 65011. 
No. 15 in D minor, K.421. Amadeus Quartet. September, 1955, with Haydn, op. 54, 

no. I. His Master’s Voice ALP 1249. 
Ditto Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet. September, 1955, with K.465. Nixa WLP 5176. 
Ditto Budapest Quartet. January, 1955, with K.387. Philips ABL 3018. 
Ditto Italian Quartet. December, 1953, with K.387. Columbia 33 CX r1o2. 


No. 16 in E flat major, K.428. Amadeus Quartet. December, 1953, with K.458. 
Nixa WLP 5099. 


No. 17 in B flat major, K.458. Amadeus Quartet. December, 1953, with K.428. 


Nixa WLP 5099. 
Ditto Griller Quartet. February, 1953, with K.168. Decca LXT 2728. 
Ditto Kroll Quartet. April, 1952, with K.465. Allegro ALX 86. 


No. 18 in A major, K.464. Amadeus Quartet. February, 1955, with K.590. 
Nixa WLP 5092. 


No. 19 in C major, K.465. Amadeus Quartet. November, 1955, with K.575. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1283. 


Ditto Italian Quartet. October, 1954, with K.546. Decca LXT 2853. 
Ditto Kroll Quartet. April, 1952, with K.458. Allegro ALX 86. 
Ditto Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet. September, 1955, with K.421. Nixa WLP 5175. 


No. 21 in D major, K.575. Amadeus Quartet. November, 1955, with K.465. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1283. 


No. 22 in B flat major, K.589, Barylli Quartet. January, 1955, with K.387. 
Nixa WLP 5265. 


No. 23 in F major, K.590. Amadeus Quartet. February, 1955, with K.464. 
Nixa WLP 5092. 


Ditto Italian Quartet. April, 1954, with K.155. Decca LXT 2852. 
Milanese Quartets, K.Anh. 210 in A major, 211 in B flat major, 212 in G major, and 213 
in E flat major (doubtful). Barchet Quartet. April, 1953. Vox PL 7480. 


Adagio and Fugue in C minor, K.546. Italian Quartet. October, 1954, with K.465. 
Decca LXT 2583. 

VARIOUS QUARTETS 
Flute Quartet in D major, K.285. Reznicek, Kamper, Weis, Kwarda, in recital. March, 
1955. Nixa WLP 5022. 


Flute Quartet in C major, K.285+. Alma Musica. September, 1955. 
Ducretet-Thomson DTL 93046. 
Oboe Quartet in F major, K.370. Makesch, Kamper, Weis, Kwarda, in recital, with 
K.285. March, 1955. Nixa WLP 5022. 
Ditto Gomberg, Galimir Quartet. August, 1953, with Telemann. Brunswick AXTL 1021. 
Ditto Tabateau, Stern, Primrose, Tortelier. December, 1953, with Divertimento, K.251. 
Columbia 33 CX r1ogo. 

STRING QUINTETS 

Quintet in C minor, K.406. Budapest Quartet. Katims. February, 1953, with K.593. 
Columbia 33 CX 1031. 


Quintet in C major, K.515. Amadeus Quartet, Aronowitz. April, 1954. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1125. 
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Ditto Hubner, Barylli Quartet. January, 1955. Nixa WLP 5271. 
Quintet in G minor, K.516. Amadeus Quartet, Aronowitz. December, 1952. 

Nixa WLP 5086. 
Ditto Griller Quartet, Gilbert. April, 1951. Decca LXT 2515. 


Quintet in D major, K.593. Budapest Quartet, Katims. February, 1953, with K.406. 
Columbia 33 CX 1031. 


Ciarinet Quintet, K.581. Vienna Octet. June, 1955. Decca LXT 5032. 
Ditto Kell, Fine Arts Quartet. March, 1953. Brunswick AXTL 1007. 
Ditto de Bavier, Italian Quartet. August, 1952. Decca LXT 2698. 
Ditto Wiach, Vienna Konzerthaus. November, 1953. Nixa WLP 5112. 


Adagio and Rondo for glass harmonica, flute, oboe, viola, and cello, K.617. Swoboda, 
Wanusek, Waechter, Angerer, Goerlich, in recital. July, 1954. Vox PL 8550. 


CONCERTI 
VioLtIn CONCERTI 
Concerto no. 1 in B flat major, K.207. Stucki, Stuttgart Ton-Studio Orc. cond. Lund. 
September, 1952, with K.211. Nixa PLP 549. 
Ditto Varga, Philharmonia, cond. Siisskind. March, 1954, with Bruch Concerto no. 1. 
Columbia 33 SX 1017. 


Concerto no. 2 in D major, K.211. Stucki, Stuttgart Ton-Studio Orc. cond. Lund. 


September, 1952, with K.207. Nixa PLP 549. 
Concerto no. 3 in G major, K.216. Goldberg, Philharmonia, cond. Siisskind. March, 
1953, with K. 218. Parlophone PMA 1003. 


Ditto Ferras, Stuttgart Chamber, cond. Miinchinger. April, 1955, with K.268. 
Decca LXT 5044. 


Ditto Fournier, Vienna Opera, cond. Horvath. October, 1954, with K.219. 
Nixa WLP 5187. 


Ditto Grumiaux, Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. April, 1955, with K.218. 
Philips ABL 3040. 


Ditto Stern, Chamber Orc. November, 1953, with Mendelssohn. Columbia 33 CX 1071. 


Concerto no. 4 in D major, K.218. Goldberg, Philharmonia, cond. Siisskind. March, 
1953, with K.216. Parlophone PMA 1003. 


Ditto Barchet, Stuttgart Pro Musica, cond. Seegelken. September, 1953, with K.268. 
Vox PL 7240. 


Ditto Grumiaux, Barchet, Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. April, 1955, with K.216. 
Philips ABL 3040. 


Ditto Menuhin, Philharmonia, cond. Pritchard. October, 1955, with K.219. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1281. 


Ditto Elman, New Symphony, cond. Krips. November, 1955, with K.219. 
Decca LXT 5078. 


Ditto Schneider, Symphony Orchestra. August, 1952, with piano Concerto, K.453. 
Nixa HLP rogqo. 


Concerto no. 5 in A major, K.2z19. D. Oistrakh, Saxon State, cond. Konwitschny. 


2sides1oin. May, 1955. Deutsche Grammophon DG r6r1or. 
Ditto Fournier, Vienna Opera, cond. Horvath. October, 1954, with K.216. 
Nixa WLP 5187. 


Ditto Menuhin, Philharmonia, cond. Pritchard. October, 1954, with K.218. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1281. 
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Ditto Elman, New Symphony, cond. Krips. November, 1955, with K.218. 
Decca LXT 5078. 


Ditto Heifetz, London Symphony, cond. Sargent. April, 1954, with Bruch Concerto no. 1. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1124. 


Concerto no. 6 in E flat major, K.268 (doubtful). Ferras, Stuttgart Chamber, cond. 


Miinchinger. July, 1955, with K.216. Decca LXT 5044. 
Ditto Barchet, Stuttgart Pro Musica, cond. Reinhardt. July, 1953, with K.216. 
Vox PL 7240. 


Piano CONCERTI 
Concerto for two pianos in F major, K.242, and in Ep major, K.365. Gianoli and Badura- 


Skoda, Vienna Opera, cond. Scherchen. October, 1954. Nixa WLP 5095. 
Piano Concerto no. 1 in F major, K.37, and no. 2 in B major, K.39. Balsam, Winterthur, 
cond. Goehr. September, 1952. Nixa CLP 1110. 
Concerto no. 5 in D major, K.175. Balsam, orchestra cond. Gimpel, with Mendelssohn 
Concerto no. 2. August, 1952. Nixa PLP 229. 
Concerto no. 6 in Bp major, K.238, and no. 8 in C major, K.246. Balsam, Winterthur, 
cond. Goehr. October, 1953. Nixa CLP 1120. 
Concerto no. gin E flat, K.271. Kempff, Stuttgart Chamber, cond. Miinchinger. Septem- 
ber, 1954, with K.450. Decca LXT 2861. 


Ditto Novaes, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Swarowski. October, 1954, with K.466. 
Vox PL 8430. 


Ditto Myra Hess, Perpignan, cond. Casals. December, 1953, 2 sides. 
Columbia 33 CX 


Concerto no. 11 in F major, K.413. Rivkin, Vienna Opera, cond. Dixon. February, 


1955, with K.482. Nixa WLP 5244. 
Concerto no. 12 in A major, K.414. Haebler, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Hollreiser. 
March, 1955, with K.595. Vox PL 8710. 


Ditto Lympany, Philharmonia, cond. Menges. April, 1955, with K.467. 
His Master’s Voice CLP 103. 


Ditto Matthews, Philharmonia, cond. Schwarz. November, 1954, with K.449. 
Columbia 33 SX 1031. 


Ditto Jensen, Danish, cond. Wéldike. December, 1953, with K.467. Nixa HLP 1054. 
Ditto played on fortepiano, Scholz, Salzburger Mozarteum, cond. Paumgartner, 2 sides 


1oin. December, 1953. D.G.G. Archive AP 13021. 
Concerto no. 14 in E flat major, K.449. Gulda, London Symphony, cond. Collins. 
April 1955, with Strauss Burleske. Decca LXT 5013. 


Ditto, Matthews, Philharmonia, cond. Schwarz. November 1954, with K.414. 
Columbia 33 SX 1031. 


Ditto, Scherzer, London Baroque, cond. Haas. November 1954 with Haydn violin Con- 
certo. Parlophone PMA 1012. 


Ditto, Horsley, Philharmonia, cond. Galliera. February 1954, in recital. 
His Master’s Voice CLP ro1z2. 


Concerto no. 15 in B major, K.450. Solomon, Philharmonia, cond. Ackermann, June 
1955, with Sonata K.331. His Master’s Voice ALP 1194. 


Ditto, Kempff, Stuttgart Chamber, cond. Miinchinger. September 1954 with K.271. 
Decca LXT 2861. 


Dit‘o, Haebler, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Hollreiser. July 1954, with K.456. 
Vox PL 8300. 
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Concerto no. 16 in D major, K.451. Balsam, Winterthur, cond. Desarzens. September 


1952, with Variations K.354. Nixa CLP 1405. 
Concerto no. 17 in G major, K.453. Kirkpatrick (on fortepiano), orc. cond. Schneider. 
August 1952, with Violin Concerto K.218. Nixa HLP rogo. 
Concerto no. 18 in B flat major, K.456. Haebler, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Hollreiser. 
July 1954, with K.450. ‘ox PL 8300. 
Concerto no. 20 in D minor, K.466. Gieseking, Philharmonia, cond. Rosbaud. October 
1955, with K.503. Columbia 33 CX 1235. 

Ditto, Novaes, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Swarowsky. October 1954, with K.271. 
Vox PL 8430. 


Ditto, Haskil, Winterthur, cond. Swoboda. August 1954 with K.459. Nixa WLP 5054. 


Ditto, Serkin, Philadelphia, cond. Ormandy. October 1954, 2 sides ro in. 
Philips ABR 4006. 


Concerto no. 21 in C major, K.467. Demus, Vienna Opera, cond. Horvath. November 


1954, with K.537. Nixa WLP 5183. 
Ditto, Roesgen-Champion, Lamoureux, cond. Goldschmidt. October 1954 with flute 
Concerto K.313. Felsted L 89001. 


Ditto, Lympany, Philharmonia, cond. Menges, issued April 1955, with K.414. 
His Master’s Voice CLP 1038. 


Ditto Casadesus, New York Symphony, cond. Miinch. December 1953, 2 sides roin. 
Columbia 33 C 1024. 
Ditto, Jensen, Danish, cond. Woidike. December 1953, with K.414. | Nixa HLP 1054. 
Concerto no. 22 in E flat major, K.482. Serkin, Perpignan, cond. Casals. December 1953, 
2 sides, 12 in. Columbia 33 CX 1092. 
Ditto, Kraus, Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. April 1954, with K.382. 
Vox PL 7290. 
Ditto, Rivkin, Vienna Opera, cond. Dixon. February 1955, with K.413. 
Nixa WLP 524. 
Concerto no. 23 in A major, K.488. Curzon, London Symphony, cond. Krips. April 
1954, with K.491. Decca LXT 2867. 


Ditto, Matthews, Philharmonia, cond. Schwarz. November 1954, 2 sides 10 in. 
Columbia 33 S 1039. 


Ditto, Kraus, Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. May 1954, with K.459. 
Vox PL 6890. 


Ditto, Gieseking, Philharmonia, cond. Karajan. December 1953 2 sides 10 in. 
Columbia 33 C 1021. 


Ditto, Thyssens-Valentine, Salzburg Festival, cond. Paumgartner. November 1955 with 


Symphony K.2o01. Ducretet-Thomson DTL 93057. 
Concerto no. 24 in C minor, K.g491. Curzon, London Symphony, cond. Krips. April 
1954, with K.488. Decca LXT 2867. 
Ditto, Badura-Skoda, Vienna Symphony, cond. Prohaska. February 1954 with K.595. 
Nixa WLP 5097. 

Ditto, Kraus, Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. May 1954, with Sonata K.545. 
Vox PL 6880. 


Ditto, Casadesus, Orchestra, cond, Szell. August 1955 with K.537. Philips ABL 3030. 


Concerto no. 25 in C major. K.503, Gieseking, Philharmonia, cond. Rosbaud. October 
1955, with K.466. Columbia 33 CX 1235. 
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Concerto no. 26 in D major, K.537. Seemann, Bamberg Symphony, cond. Lehmann. 
October 1955, with K.382. Deutsche Grammophon DGM 18143. 


Ditto, Bachauer, New London, cond. Sherman. November 1954, 2 sides 10 in. 
His Master’s Voice DLP 1006. 


Ditto, Casadesus, Orchestra, cond. Szell. August 1955, with K.491. Philips ABL 3030. 
Ditto, Demus, Vienna Opera, cond. Horvath. November 1954 with K.467. 


Nixa WLP 5183. 

Ditto Kraus, Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. August, 1953, with K.540. 
Vox PL 7300. 
Concerto no. 27 in B flat major. K.595, Haebler, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Hollreiser. 
March, 1955, with K.414. Vox PL 8710. 


Ditto Badura-Skoda, Vienna Symphony, cond. Prohaska. February, 1954, with K.491. 
Nixa WLP 5097. 


Ditto Matthews, Philharmonia, cond. Schwarz. October, 1954, 2 sides Io in. 
Columbia 33 S 1032. 

Ditto Casadesus, New York Symphony, cond. Barbirolli. February, 1954, 2 sides 1oin. 
Columbia 33 C 1028. 

Concert Rondo in D, K.382. Kraus, Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. April, 1954, with 
K.482. Vox PL 7290. 
Ditto Seemann, Bamberg Symphony, cond. Lehmann. October, 1955, with K.537. 
Deutsche Grammophon. DGM 18143. 


Various CONCERTI 
Bassoon Concerto in B flat major, K.191. Helaerts, London Symphony, cond. Collins. 
February, 1955, with K.622. Decca LXT 2990. 
Ditto Oehlberger, Vienna Opera, cond. Rodzinski. April, 1955, with K.622. 
Nixa WLP 5307. 
Ditto Cernak, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Emmer. July, 1955, with K.622. 
Vox PL 8870. 
Ditto Bidlo, Czech Philharmonic, cond. Ancerl. May, 1954, with K.375. 
Supraphon LPV 66. 
Concerto for Flute and Harp, in C major, K.299. Wanausek, Jellinek, Vienna Pro Musica. 
July, 1954, with K.315/617. Vox PL 8550. 
Ditto Glass, Stein, South German Chamber, cond. Reinhardt. April, 1954, with K.313. 
Telefunken LGX 66010. 
Ditto Mess, Wagner, orchestra, cond. Lund. August, 1952, with K.412. 
Nixa PLP 544. 
Flute Concerto no. 1 in G major, K.313. Wanausek, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Swarowsky. 
May, 1954, with K.314. Vox PL 8130. 
Ditto Barwahser, Vienna Symphony, cond. Pritchard. July, 1955, with K.314. 
Philips ABL 3059. 
Ditto Glass, South German Chamber, cond. Reinhardt. April, 1954, with K.299. 
Telefunken LGX 66010. 


Ditto Marseau, Lamoureux, cond. Goldschmidt. October, 1954, with K.467. 


Felsted L 89001. 
Flute Concerto no. 2 in D major, K.314. Wanausek, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Swarowsky. 
May, 1954, with K.313. Vox PL 8130. 


Ditto Barwahser, Vienna Symphony, cond. Pritchard. July, 1955, with K.313. 

Philips ABL 3059. 
Andante for Flute and Orchestra in C major, K.315. Wanausek, Vienna Pro Musica. 
July, 1954, with K.299/617. Vox PL 8550. 
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Horn Concerti, no. 1 D major, K.412, no. 2 in E flat major, K.417, no. 3 in E flat major, 
K.447, no. 4 in E flat major, K.495. Brain, Philharmonia, cond. Karajan. September, 
1955. Columbia 33 CX 1140. 


No. 1 in D major, K.412, Goerner, Stuttgart Ton-Studio, cond. Lund. August, 1952, with 
K.299. Nixa PLP 544. 


Clarinet Concerto, in A major, K.622. Peyer, London Symphony, cond. Collins, February, 
1955, with K.191. Decca LXT 2990. 


Ditto Wlach, Vienna Opera, cond. Rodzinski. April, 1955, with K.191. 
Nixa WLP 5307. 


Ditto Jettel, Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Emmer. July, 1955, with K.191. 
Vox PL 8870. 


Ditto Kell, Zimbler Sinfonietta. June, 1955, with Brahms Clar. Trio. 
Brunswick AXTL 1071. 


Also issued as 2 sides toin. March, 1953. Brunswick AXL 2002. 
Ditto Schonhofer, Vienna Symphony, cond. Paumgartner. June, 1955, 2 sides 1oin. 
Philips ABR 4033. 


Ditto Lancelot, O.L. Ensemble, cond. Froment. March, 1953, with K.2976. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL 50006. 


K.314, arr. oboe, Saillet, Salzburg Mozarteum, cond. Paumgartner. December, 1951, 
with K.341. Nixa PLP 5109. 


ORCHESTRAL 

Dances, K.123, K.267, K.462, K.509, K.510, K.534, K.535, K.536, K.565, K.567, K.571, 
K.586, K.587, K.600, K.602, K.603, K.605, K.606, K.607, K.609, K.610, K.611. 
Vienna Opera, cond. Litschauer. February, 1954, 2 sides 12 in. Nixa VLP 426. 

Various odd dances on OL 50005, 33 CX 1273, and K.605, no. 3 and March K.249, Royal 
Philharmonic, cond. Beecham. December, 1953, 45 r.p.m. Columbia SCB 106. 


Musical Joke, K.522, Vienna Konzerthaus. May, 1955, with K.525. Nixa WLP 5315. 
Overture in B flat major, K.331a, Vienna Academy Chamber Orchestra, cond. Swarowsky. 
November, 1953, with Haydn Symphonies. Nixa LLP 8032, 
Cassation no. 1 in G major, K.63, and no. 2 in B flat major, K.99. Vienna Symphony, 
cond. Sacher. February, 1955. Philips ABR 4oro. 


Cassation no. 1, Zimbler Sinfonietta. February, 1953, with K.100. 
Brunswick AXTL troor. 


Concertone in C major, K.190. Vienna Symphony, cond. Swoboda. January, 1954, 
with K.181. Nixa WLP 5013. 
Divertimento no. 2 in D major, K.131. London Mozart, cond. Blech. December, 1952, 
with Haydn Symphony. Decca LXT 2753. 
Divertimento no. 8 in F major, K.213. Mayerhofer, Doerrschmidt, Freiberg, Kainz, 
Ochelberger, Hanzl. July, 1954, with K.252/253/270. Nixa WLP 5103. 
Divertimento no. 10 in F major, K.247. Vienna Octet. April, 1953, 2 sides 10 in. 
Decca LX 3105. 
Divertimento no. 11 in D major, K.251. Tabuteau, Perpignan Orchestra, cond. Casals. 
December, 1953, with K.370. Columbia 33 CX 1090. 
Divertimento no. 12 in E flat major, K.252, no. 13 in F major, K.253, no. 14 in B flat 
major, K.270. Mayerhofer, Doerrschmidt, Freiberg, Kainz, Ochelberger, Hanzl. 
April, 1954, with K.247. Nixa WLP 5103. 


Divertimento no. 17 in D major, K.334. Vienna Octet. March, 1951, 2 sides 12 in. 
Decca LXT 2542. 
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Divertimento in E flat, for string trio, K.563. Pougnet, Riddie, Pini. November, 1954, 
2 sides 12 in. Nixa WLP 5101. 


Ditto Bel Arte Trio. January, 1954, 2 sides 12 in. Brunswick AXTL 1031. 


Divertimento, K.Anh.229. Bartosek, Wlach, Oehlberger. March, 1955, in recital. 
Nixa WLP 5022. 


and with K.2976, in November, 1954. Nixa WLP 5020. 


Divertimenti for string orchestra, K.136 in D major, K.137 in B flat major, K.138 in 
F major. Munich Pro Arte, cond. Redel. June, 1955. Oiseau-Lyre OL 50072. 


No. 1 only. Stuttgart Chamber, cond. Miinchinger. October, 1951, with K.525. 
Decca LX 3061. 


Serenade no. t in D major, K.100. Zimbler Sinfonietta. February, 1953, with K.63. 
Brunswick AXTL toot. 


Serenade no. 4 in D major, K.203. New Symphony, cond. Maag. November, 1955. 
Decca LXT 5074. 


Serenade no. 6 in D major, K.239. Haydn Orchestra, cond. Newstone. January, 1953, 
with K.551. Monarch MWL 302. 


Ditto London Baroque, cond. Haas. September, 1954, with Fux Sonata. 
Parlophone PMB 1005. 


Ditto Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. December, 1954, with K.525. 
Philips ABR 4018. 


Ditto Zimbler Sinfoxstta. April, 1953, with Telemann Suite. Brunswick AXTL 1009. 


Serenade no. 7 in D major, K.250. Vienna Symphony, cond. Krauss. June, 1953, 
2 sides roin. Vox PL 6850. 


Serenade no. 9 in D major, K.320. Suisse Romande, cond. Maag. June, 1952, 2 sides 
12in. Decca LXT 2671. 


Serenade no. 1o in B flat major, K.361. Vienna Philharmonic winds. December, 1953, 
2 sides 12 in. Nixa WLP 5229. 


Ditio Vienna Symphony winds. July, 1954. Vox PL 7470. 
Ditto RIAS Wind Ensemble. March, 1954. Telefunken LGX 66006. 
Ditto Los Angeles wood winds, cond. Steinberg. November, 1953. Capitol CTL 7030. 


Serenade no. 11 in E flat major, K.375. Vienna Symphony winds. April, 1954, with 
K.388. Vox PL 7490. 


Ditto Vienna Philharmonic winds. October, 1953, with K.388. Nixa WLP 5021. 
Ditto Kell Chamber Players. June, 1953, with K.388. Brunswick AXTL 1013. 


Ditto Baroque Ensemble, cond. Haas. October, 1952, 2 sides ro in. 
Parlophone PMB trooz. 


Serenade no. 12 in C minor, K.388. Vienna Symphony winds. April, 1954, with K.375. 
Vox PL 7490. 


Ditto Vienna Philharmonic winds. October, 1954, with K.375. Nixa WLP 5021. 
Ditto Baroque Ensemble, cond. Haas. June, 1954, in concert. Parlophone PMA 1o13. 
Ditto Kell Chamber Players. June, 1953, with K.375. Brunswick AXTL 1013. 


Serenade no. 13 in G major, K.525 (Eine Kleine Nachtmusik). Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra, cond. Miinchinger. October, 1951, with K.136. Decca LX 3061. 


Ditto Bayerische Rundfunk Chamber Orchestra, cond. Jochum. November, 1955, with 
R. Strauss Waltzes. Deutsche Grammophon DG 17020. 


Ditto Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet. May, 1955, with K.522. Nixa WLP 5315. 
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Ditto Philharmonia, cond. Karajan. November, 1954, with K.297b. 
Columbia 33 CX 1178. 


Ditto Vienna Symphony, cond. Moralt. December, 1954, with K.239. 
Philips ABR 4018. 


Ditto Bamberg Symphony, cond. Keilberth. February, 1954, 2 sides 1oin. 
Telefunken TM 68010. 


Ditto same performance with K.202. Telefunken LGX 66025. 


Ditto Perpignan Orchestra, cond. Casals. December, 1953, with K.2o1. 
Columbia 33 CX 1088. 


Sinfonia Concertante in E flat, K.297b. Philharmonia, cond. Karajan. November, 1954, 
with K.525. Columbia 33 CX 1178. 


Ditto Vienna Philharmonic wind, Vienna Opera, Swoboda. November, 1954, with 
K.Anh.229. Nixa WLP 5020. 


Ditto Oiseau-Lyre Ensemble, cond. Froment. March, 1954, with K.622. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL 50006. 


Ditto Stuttgart Pro Musica, cond. Reinhardt. May, 1953, with K.364. 
Vox PL 7320. 


Sinfonia Concertante in E flat, K.364. Brainin, Schidlof, London Mozart Players, cond. 
Blech. April, 1954, with K.385. His Master’s Voice CLP rorgq. 


Ditto Barylli, Doktor, Vienna Opera, cond. Prohaska. March, 1954, 2 sides 12 in. 
Nixa WLP 5107. 


Ditto J. & L. Fuchs, Zimbler Sinfonietta. October, 1953, 2 sides 12 in. 
Brunswick AXTL rors. 


Ditto Stern, Primrose, Perpignan Orchestra, cond. Casals. December, 1953, 2 sides 12 in. 
Columbia 33 CX 1089. 


Ditto Barchet, Kirchner, Stuttgart Pro Musica, cond. Seegelken. May, 1953, with K.297b. 
Vox PL 7320. 


SYMPHONIES 
No. 14 in A major, K.114. Danish Radio Chamber Orchestra, cond. Wéldike. Decem- 
ber, 1955, with J. C. Bach, Haydn and Dittersdorf. Decca LXT 5135. 


. 23 in D major, K.181. Vienna Symphony, cond. Swoboda. January, 1954, with 
K.190. Nixa WLP 5013. 


. 25 in G minor, K.183. London Symphony, cond. Solti. November, 1954, with 
K.504. Decca LXT 2946. 


Ditto Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Perlea. April, 1955, with K.201/319. Vox PL 8750. 


No. 27 in G major, K.t99. Bamberg Symphony, cond. Jochum. January, 1955, with 
K.202. Oiseau-Lyre OL 50039. 


No. 28 in C major, K.2z00. Suisse Romande, cond. Maag. December, 1953, with K.2o1. 
Decca LXT 2840. 


No. 29 in A major, K.zo1. Suisse Romande, cond. Maag. December, 1953, with K.200. 
Decca LXT 2840. 


Ditto same performance, issued April, 1951, with K.425. Decca LXT 2562. 
Ditto Philharmonia, Klemperer. October, 1955, with K.551. Columbia 33 CX 1257. 
Ditto Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Perlea. April, 1955, with K.183/319. Vox PL8750. 


Ditto Salzburg Festival, cond. Paumgartner. November, 1955, with K.488. 
Ducretet-Thomson DTL 93057. 


Ditto Bamberg Symphony, cond. Keilberth. February, 1954, with German Dances. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL 50005. 
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Ditto Perpignan Orchestra, cond. Casals. February, 1953, with K.525. 
Columbia 33 CX 1088. 


No. 30 in D major, K.202. Bamberg Symphony, cond. Keilberth, with K.525. 
Telefunken LGX 66025. 


Same performance, 2 sides 1oin. February, 1954. Telefunken TM 68007. 


Ditto Bamberg Symphony, cond. Jochum. January, 1955, with K.199. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL 50039. 


No. 31 in D major, K.297. Royal Philharmonic, cond. Beecham. October, 1953, with 
Haydn no. 93. Columbia 33 CX 1038. 


Ditto London Symphony, cond. Krips. June, 1952, with K.543. Decca LXT 2689. 


No. 32 in G major, K.318, with Ricciotti. Berlin Chamber Orchestra, cond. Benda. 
December, 1955. Telefunken TM 69048. 


No. 33 in B flat major, K.319. Concertgebouw, cond. van Beinum. June, 1953, with 
Haydn no. 24. Decca LXT 2686. 


Ditto Vienna Pro Musica, cond. Perlea. April, 1955, with K.183/201. Vox PL 8750. 


No. 34 in C major, K.338. Berlin Philharmonic, cond. Markevitch. September, 1955, 
with K.504. Deutsche Grammophon DGM 18176. 


Ditto Suisse Romande, cond. Maag. October, 1951, with K.504. Decca LXT 2614. 


Ditto Chicago Symphony, cond. Kubelik. May, 1955, with K.504. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1239. 


No. 35 in D major, K.385. Royal Philharmonic, cond. Beecham. September, 1955, with 
K.425. Philips ABL 3067. 


Ditto London Mozart Orchestra, cond. Blech. April, 1954, with K.364. 
His Master’s Voice CLP tor4. 


Ditto Pittsburg Symphony, cond. Steinberg. December, 1954, with K.551. 
Capitol CTL 7053. 


Ditto London Philharmonic, cond. van Beinum. November, 1950, with Handel, Water 
Music. Decca LXT 2543. 


No. 36 in C major, K.425. Royal Philharmonic, cond. Beecham. September, 1955, with 
K.385. Philips ABL 3067. 


Ditto Vienna Philharmonic, cond. Béhm. April, 1951, with K.2z01. Decca LXT 2562. 


Ditto Berlin Chamber Orchestra, cond. von Benda. July, 1955, with Schubert no. 5. 
Telefunken LGX 66020. 


No. 38 in D major, K.504. Berlin Philharmonic, cond. Markevitch. September, 1955, 
with K.338. Deutsche Grammophon DGM 18176. 


Ditto London Symphony, cond. Solti. November, 1954, with K.183. Decca LXT 2946. 


Ditto Royal Philharmonic, cond. Beecham. January, 1954, with Handel-Beecham. 
Columbia 33 CX 1105. 


Ditto Glyndebourne Orchestra, cond. Gui. March, 1954, with Haydn no. 60. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1114. 


Ditto Chicago Symphony, cond. Kubelik. May, 1955, with K.338. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1239. 


Ditto Suisse Romande, cond. Ansermet. October, 1951, with K.338. Decca LXT 2614. 


No. 39 in E flat, K.543. Glyndebourne Orchestra, cond. Gui. October, 1954, with Haydn 
no. 95. His Master’s Voice ALP 1155. 


Ditto London Symphony, cond. Krips. June, 1952, with K.297. 
Decca LXT 2689. 
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No. 40 in G minor, K.550. London Mozart Players, cond. Blech. January, 1954, with 
Haydn no. 86. His Master’s Voice CLP 1009. 


Ditto London Symphony, cond. Krips. October, 1953, with Haydn no. 92. 
Decca LXT 28109. 


Ditto Champs-Elysées Orchestra, cond. Scherchen. December, 1954, with K.551. 
Ducretet-Thomson DTL 93020. 


Ditto Minneapolis Symphony, cond. Dorati. June, 1954, with Mendelssohn no. 4. 
Mercury MG 


Ditto London Philharmonic, cond. Kleiber. November, 1950, 2 sides 1o in. 
Decca LX 3022. 


No. 41 in C major, K.551. Haydn Orchestra, cond. Newstone. January, 1953, with 
K.239. Monarch MWL 302. 


Ditto Philharmonia, cond. Klemperer. October, 1955, with K.zo1. 
Columbia 33 CX 1257. 
Ditto Pittsburg Symphony, cond. Steinberg. December, 1954, with K.385. 
Capitol CTL 7053. 
Ditto Royal Philharmonic, cond. Beecham. October, 1952, 2 sides 10 in. 
Columbia 33 C 1002. 


Ditto New York Symphony, cond. Walter. December, 1953, with Schubert no. 8. 
Columbia 33 CX 1082. 


Ditto Champs-Elysées Orchestra, cond. Scherchen. December, 1954, with K.550. 
Ducretet-Thomson DTL 93020. 


Ditto Lendon Symphony, cond. Krips. December, 1950, 2 sides 10 in. Decca LX 3010. 


VOCAL 
SONGS AND ISOLATED ARIAS 
Ridente la Calma, K.210a; Das Veilchen, K.476; An Chloe, K.524. M. Ritchie, G. Malcolm. 
August, 1955, in recital. Nixa NLP o21. 
Ah, lo previdi, K.272; Ch’io mi scordi di te? K.505; Bella mia fiamma, K.528; Chi sa, chi 
sa, quai sia, K.582; Vado ma dove, K.583. M. Laszlo, Vienna Opera, cond. Quadri. 
June, 1954, 2 sides 12 in. Nixa WLP 5179. 
Dans un bois solitaire, K.308; Das Veilchen, K.476; Abendempfindung, K.523; An Chloe, 
K.524. Danco. May, 1953, with Strauss lieder. Decca LX 3110. 
Varicus single items by: M. Robin on LX 3037; J. Hammond on ALP 1076; L. Hollweg 
on LX 3054; G. Souzay on LX 3112; E. Schwarzkopf on 33 CX 1044. 


NOCTURNES 
Luci care, K.346; Ecco quel fiero, K.436; Mi lagnero, K.437; Se lontan ben mio, K.438; 
Due pupilli, K.439; Canzonetta—Piu non si trovano, K.549. Scheepers, Sinclair, 
Evans, London Baroque Ensemble, cond. Haas. November, 1954, with Dittersdorf. 
Parlophone PMB 1008. 


(K.437/439/549 only on BSP 3004, 7” 45 r.p.m.) 


THe Masonic Music 

Dir, Seele des Weltalls, K.429; Die Maurerfreude, K.471; Maurerische Travermusik, K.477; 
Eine kleine Freimaurer-Kantate, K.623. Christ, Berry, Majkut, Vienna Kammerchor, 
Vienna Symphony, cond. Paumgartner. November, 1954. Philips ABL 3022. 


CANTATAS 
Motet, Exsultate jubilate, K.165. H. Gueden, Vienna Philharmonic, cond. Erede. 
March, 1953, in operatic recital. Decca LX 31035. 
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Dixit et magnificat, K.193. Salzburg Mozartum. December, 1953, with K.192. 
Nixa LLP 8016. 
Litaniae Lauretanae in D major, K.195. Vyvyan, Evans, Herbert, James, with choir 
and Boyd Neel Orchestra, cond. A. Lewis. August, 1955. Oiseau-Lyre OL 50085. 
Litaniae de venerabili altaris sacramento, in E flat major, K.243. Vyvyan, Evans, Herbert, 


James, with choir and Boyd Neel Orchestra, cond. A. Lewis. August, 1055. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL 50086. 


Kyrie in D minor, K.341, Offertory, K.72. Salzburg Mozarteum, cond. Sternberg. 


December, 1951, with K.314. Nixa PLP 5109. 
MASSES 
Mass in F major, K.192. Salzburg Mozarteum, cond. Schneider. December, 1953, with 
K.193. Nixa LLP 8016. 


Missa Brevis in D major, K.194. Rathauscher, Hofstaeter, Heppe, Berry, Vienna 

Academy and Symphony Orchestra, cond. Grossmann. October, 1954, with K.220. 

Jox PL 7060. 

Spétzenmesse in C major, K.220. Rathauscher, Hofstaedter, Heppe, Berry, Vienna 

Academy and Symphony Orchestra, cond. Grossmann. October, 1954, with K.194. 

Vox PL 7060. 

Mass no. 14 in C major, K.317. Cantelo, Thomas, Galliver, Cameron, chorus, London 
Mozart Players, cond. Blech. February, 1955, with Haydn Salve Regina. 

His Master’s Voice CLP 1031. 

Requiem, K.626. Pech, Breitschopf, Ludwig, Préglhof, Vienna Hofmusikkapelle, cond. 

Krips, 2 1oin. double-sided. January, 1951. Decca LX 3030-1. 


There is no satisfactory 33} r.p.m. version of Ave Verum, K.618. 
OPERAS 


Bastien und Bastienne, K.50 
1. Bastienne, I. Hollweg; Bastien, W. Kmentt; Colas, W. Berry. Vienna Symphony, 


cond. Pritchard. September, 1954. Philips ABL 3010. 
2. Bastienne, K. Nentwig; Bastien, H. Plumacher; Colas, G. Neidlinger. Stuttgart 
Ton-Studio Orchestra, cond. Reinhardt. Nixa PLP 542. 


Il Re Pastore, K.208 
Elisa, K. Nentwig; Amyntas, A. Giebel; Tamyris, J. Plumacher; Agenor, W. Hohmann; 
Alexander, A. Weikenmeier. Stuttgart Ton-Studio orchestra, cond. Lund. April, 
1953. Nixa PLP 553. 


Zaide, K.344 
Gomatz, H. Cuenod; Zaide, M. Dobbs; Allazim, B. Demigny; Soliman, J. Peyron; Osmin, 
J. Riley. Paris Philharmonic, cond. Leibowitz. October, 1953. 
Nixa OLP 4901 (4 sides). 


Die Entfiihrung, K.384 
Selim Pasha, W. Frank; Constanza, M. Stader; Blonda, R. Streich; Belmonte, E. Hafliger; 


Pedrillo, M. Vantin; Osmin, J. Greindl. Berlin RIAS Chorus and Orchestra, cond. 
Fricsay. September, 1955. Deutsche Grammophon DGM 18184-5. 


2. Selim Pasha, H. Woester; Constanza, W. Lipp; Blonde, E. Loose; Belmonte, W. Lud- 
wig; Pedrillo, P. Klein; Osmin, E. Koreh. Vienna Opera Chorus, Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, cond. Krips. January, 1951. Decca LXT 2536-8. 
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Impresario, K.486 
Mme. Herz, K. Nentwig; Mlle. Silberklang, M. Guillaume; M. Vogelsang, W. Hohmann; 
Buff, G. Neidlinger. Stuttgart Ton-Studio Orchestra, cond. Reinhardt. March, 
1952. Nixa PLP 532. 
Le Nozze di Figaro, K.492 
Count Almaviva, A. Poell; Figaro, C. Siepi; Doctor Bartolo, F. Corena; Don Curzio, 
H. Meyer-Welfing; Don Basilio, M. Dickie; Antonio, H. Préglhof; Countess Almaviva, 
L. della Casa; Susanna, H. Gueden; Cherubino, S. Danco; Marcellina, H. Réssl- 
Majdan; Barbarina, A. Felbermayer. Vienna State Opera Chorus, and Vienna 
Philharmonic, cond. Kleiber. October, 1955. Decca LXT 5088-91. 


There is an earlier version on Columbia which was not a success. It is mentioned here 
for completeness. 33 CX 1007-9. 
There is also a new Glyndebourne version scheduled for release in January, 1956. 
His Master's Voiced ALPS 1312. 

° ALP 1313-5. 

Don Giovanni, K.572 

Don Giovanni, C. Siepi; Donna Anna, S. Danco; Don Ottavio, A. Dermota; Donna 
Elvira, L. della Casa; Leporello, F. Corena; Commendatore, K. Boehme; Masetto, 
W. Berry; Zerlina, H. Gueden. Vienna State Opera Chorus, Vienna Philharmonic, 
cond. Krips. October, 1955. Decca LXT 5103-6. 


Don Giovanni, G. London; Donna Anna, H. Zadek; Don Ottavio, L. Simoneau; 
Donna Elvira, S$. Jurinac; Leporello, W. Berry; Commendatore, L. Weber; Masetto, 
E. Wachter; Zerlina, G. Sciutti; Wiener Kammerchor, Wiener Symphoniker, cond. 
Moralt. September, 1955. Philips ABL 3069-71. 


Don Giovanni, J. Brownlee; Donna Anna, I. Souez; Don Ottavio, K. von Pataky; 
Donna Elvira, L. Helletsgriiber; Leporello, S$. Baccaloni; Commendatore, D. Franklin; 
Masetto, R. Henderson; Zerlina, A. Mildmay. Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra, cond. Busch, re-issued January, 1955. 

(A dubbing of the famous old Society set.) His Master’s Voice ALP 1199-1201. 


There is a version on Nixa, very poor technically, of interest for the performance of 
the Don by Stabile, ageing but still artistic. HLP 2030 (8 sides). 


Cosi fan tutte, K.588 
Fiordiligi, E. Schwarzkopf; Dorabella, N. Merriman; Despina, L. Otto; Ferrando, 
L. Simoneau; Guglielmo, R. Panerai; Don Alfonso, S. Bruscantini. Philharmonia 
Orchestra and chorus, cond. Karajan. September, 1955. Columbia 33 CX 1262-4. 


Fiordiligi, L. della Casa; Dorabella, C. Ludwig; Despina, E. Loose; Ferrando, A. Der- 
mota; Guglielmo, E. Kunz; Don Alfonso, P. Schoeffler. Vienna State Opera Chorus, 
and Vienna Philharmonic, cond. B6hm. December, 1955. Decca LXT 5107-9. 


Fiordiligi, E. Hassler; Dorabelia, H. Plumacher; Despina, K. Nentwig; Ferrando, 
A. Weikenmeier; Guglielmo, K. Hoppe; Don Alfonso, F. Kelch. Stuttgart Ton- 
studio Chorus and Orchestra, cond. Lund. December, 1952. 
Nixa PLP 555 (6 sides). 
Die Zauberfléte, K.620 
The Queen of the Night, W. Lipp; Pamina, H. Gueden; Papagena, Emmy Loose; 
First Lady, J. Hellwig; Second Lady, C. Ludwig; Third Lady, H. Réssl-Majdan; 
First Boy, D. Siebert; Second Boy, R. Boesch; Third Boy, Eva Boerner; Tamino, 
L. Simoneau; Monostatos, A. Jaresch; Sarastro, K. Boehme; Papageno, W. Berry; 
The Speaker, P. Schoeffler; First Priest, E. Majkut; Second Priest, H. Préglhof; 
First Armed Man, J. Gostic; Second Armed Man, L. Pantscheff. Vienna State 
Opera Chorus, Vienna Philharmonic, cond. B6hm. October, 1955. 
Decca LXT 5085-7. 
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2. The Queen of the Night, W. Lipp; Pamina, I. Seefried; Papagena, E. Loose; First 
Lady, S. Jurinac; Second Lady, F. Riegler; Third Lady, E. Schurhof; First Boy, 
H. Steinmassel; Second Boy, E. Dorpinghaus; Third Boy, A. Stuckl; Tamino, A. 
Dermota; Monostatos, P. Klein; Sarastro, L. Weber; Papageno, E. Kunz; The 
Speaker, G. London; First Priest, E. Majkut; Second Priest; H. Préglhof; Armed 
Man, L. Pantscheff. Vienna Singverein, Vienna Philharmonic, cond. Karajan. 
December, 1952. Columbia 33 CX 1013-5 


3. The Queen of the Night, E. Berger; Pamina, T. Lemnitz; Papagena, I. Beilke; First 
Lady, H. Scheppan; Second Lady, E. Marherr; Third Lady, R. Berglund; First Boy, 
I. Beilke; Second Boy, C. Spletter; Third Boy, R. Berglund; Tamino, H. Roswaenge ; 
Monostatos, H. Tessmer; Sarastro, W. Strienz; Papageno, G. Hiisch; Speaker, W. 
Grossmann; Priest, E. Fabbry; First Armed Man, H. Tessmer; Second Armed Man, 
W. Grossmann; Favres Soloisten Vereinigung, Berlin Philharmonic, cond. Beecham. 
Re-issued November, 1955. His Master’s Voice ALP 1273-5. 
(Dubbing of the Society Set. Recording very poor, by most standards; performance 


good beyond any contemporary cast.) 


Operatic Excerpts 
Overtures to: Cosi fan tutte; Zauberflite; Nozze di Figaro; Idomeneo; Don Giovanni; 
Die Entfiihrung; Clemenza di Tito; Finta Giardiniera; Impresario. Philharmonia, 
cond. Kubelik. September, 1954. His Master’s Voice ALP 1109. 
Overtures to: Cosi fan tutte; Don Giovanni; Impresario; Nozze di Figaro; Die Entfiihrung; 
Zauberfléite. London Symphony, cond. Krips. June, 1952. Decca LXT 2684. 


Die Entfiihrung, excerpts taken from complete set. Decca LXT 2635. 
Don Giovanni, excerpts taken from complete set. Nixa HLP 2031. 
Recital by Fernando Corena; bass arias from Cosi fan tutte; Don Giovanni; Nozze di 
Figaro; Zauberfléte, with Suisse Romande, cond. Maag. December, 1952. 
Decca LX 3095. 
Recital by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; soprano arias from Don Giovanni; Nozze di Figaro; 
Idomeneo; with Philharmonia, cond. Pritchard. December, 1953. 
Columbia 33 CX 1069. 
Recital by Hilde Gueden; soprano arias from Zauberflite; Figaro; Il Re Pastore; with 
K.165. Vienna Philharmonic, cond. Erede. March, 1953. Decca LX 3103. 
Recital by Hilde Gueden; soprano arias from /domeneo; Nozze di Figaro; with Verdi. 
Vienna Philharmonic, cond. Krauss. June, 1952. Decca .X 3067. 
Joint recital by Maria Reining, Lisa della Casa, Paul Schoeffler and Anton Dermota; 
arias from Nozze di Figaro; Zauberflite; Don Giovanni; with Vienna Philharmonic, 
cond. Béhm. July, 1952. Decca LXT 2685. 
(Combined excerpts from LXT 2592, LXT 2554, with extras.) 
Recital by Peter Anders; tenor arias from Don Giovanni; Il Seraglio; Zauberfléte. May, 
1954- Telefunken LGM 5019. 


Recital by Anton Dermota. Tenor arias. With Berlin State Opera, cond. Rother. 
December, 1955. Telefunken TM 68047. 


Donaueschingen Festival: where do we 
go from here? 


BY 
EVERETT HELM 


SINCE 1921 the Donaueschingen Festival has been a breeding point and showcase for 
contemporary music of the most radical tendencies. Thirty years ago such daring young 
men as Hindemith, Schénberg, Kfenek, Alban Berg and Barték were hissed, booed and 
applauded for their ‘‘experiments’’ which, in the eyes (or ears) of many, seemed to 
announce the end of music as an art. Many a music-lover (including professionals some 
of whom do in fact love music) must have asked himself ‘‘Wie soll das weiter gehn?” 
(literally: ‘‘How can this go further ?’’, colloquially: ‘Where do we go from here?’’). In 
the year of enlightenment 1955, the same question was raised, this time officially. The 
central event of the 1955 Donaueschingen Festival was a round-table discussion, pursued 
by ten critics, composers, conductors and persons from related fields representing six 
different European countries, on the subject: ‘“Wie soll das weiter gehn?’’ The discussion 
was introduced and conducted by Dr. Heinrich Strobel, musical director of the Siidwest- 
funk, Germany’s most progressive radio station, and the moving spirit behind the Festival 
since its postwar revival in 1947. Briefly and clearly Strobel posed a few pointed 
questions, the answers to which it was hoped would be forthcoming in the course of the 
following two hours. Why is it, asked Strobel, that the radical music of to-day is entirely 
unknown to the general public, that it is never heard in the subscription concerts, that its 
performance is confined strictly to broadcasts and two or three festivals? Has the younger 
generation of composers forgotten that music is a form of communication and not an 
intellectual game comprehensible only to oneself and a small group of the “‘initiated”’ ? 
(Strobel used the phrase “intellectual Narcissus” to describe such a composer.) Why is it 
that exhibitions of advanced, abstract painting are full to overflowing while the introduc- 
tion of one relatively tame modern work in a symphony concert ruins the box office ? 

We should be happy to report that these questions, vital to the situation of contem- 
porary music, received adequate or convincing answers in the course of the debate that 
followed. That we are unable to do so is hardly surprising, for such round tables seldom 
lead to concrete results, nor can it be expected that ten speakers should express less than 
ten personal points of view. But although no conclusions were reached—on the contrary, 
the issue seemed less clear at the end than at the beginning of the discussion—many 
interesting and a few highly intelligent remarks were forthcoming. Antoine Goléa, 
Parisian critic, took Strobel to task for his pessimistic outlook, maintaining that the 
general public is in fact interested in the most advanced forms of modern music. As an 
example he cited the success of Pierre Boulez’ concerts in the Marigny theatre in Paris, 
which are invariably sold out—and then some. To this it was remarked that the theatre 
seats only 500 and that these concerts have a considerable snob appeal that has nothing 
to do with the works presented. Hans Curjel, art historian from Ziirich, remarked that 
the public must be given time to assimilate the new styles and that the process of under- 
standing can no more be accelerated than can the process of gestation. Curjel, funda- 
mentally optimistic, then pointed out that the present is an age of rapid and violent 
transition and one that is enormously productive in all fields—not a period of decadence 
and decay but one full of excitement and vitality. He saw no reason why music should 
not participate in the general productiveness of this age. Walter Goehr, London conduc- 
tor and composer, was of the opinion that younger composers are nevertheless in great 
danger of completely alienating the public because they have forgotten that they must 
write music and not simply notes that prove (as they think) some theory. He maintained 
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that many younger composers are too clever for their own good and that there is far too 
much talk about how music should be written and too great a preoccupation with systems, 
materials and techniques. Fedele d’Amico, Italian critic, read off an extended lecture on 
the history of music that had little or nothing to do with anything that was said before 
or after. Henri Pousseur, Belgian composer, responded in kind, reading his own personal 
“credo’’—to wit, that the salvation of the modern composer lies in taking up where Anton 
Webern left off. Although this was in effect a digression from the general discussion, to 
which no one made the slightest comment, Pousseur was in the final analysis the only 
speaker who approached the heart of the matter. For the real question is not what the 
public thinks about new music but what the composer thinks about it and how he trans- 
lates his thoughts into sounds. This question remained untouched after two hours of 
partially dull and partially heated discussion. 

The temper of the Donaueschingen audience can be divined to a certain extent by the 
fact that only one of the speakers provoked a really positive reaction. A member of the 
local city council (it is unclear why he was asked to participate) took it upon himself to 
represent the reactionary layman’s point of view. In a tirade that was more remarkable 
for its beautiful, rich prose than for its logic, he regretted the lack of spirituality in modern 
music and accused contemporary composers of having no respect for the masterpieces of 
the past. Amid whistles and catcalls he blustered on about the absence of “beauty” 
in modern music. After an enforced interruption he continued by reviling contemporary 
composers for their mathematical intellectualism and for their pathological subjectivity. 
Wolfgang Fortner, German composer, pointed out that these two attributes stand in 
direct contradiction to each other and suggested that the gentleman decide on one or the 
other reproach, then concluded by remarking that the councilman probably didn’t knowany 
modern music anyhow. The session was brought to a close by one of the Frankfurt 
critic Willy Goettig’s numerous jokes. When a board of directors of one of Germany’s 
opera houses was informed that the orchestra needed to purchase a new English horn, the 
chairman asked whether a German horn was not just as good. 

The two concerts that flanked this round-table discussion cannot be said to have 
provided an answer to the question, ‘‘Wie soll das weiter gehn?’’ But they were of special 
interest, coming as they did in conjunction with the discussion, because of the diverse and 
divergent styles and techniques they displayed. Thirteen compositions constituted the 
musical fare, eight of which were world premiéres. As might be expected at a festival that 
specializes in avant-garde music, twelve-tone writing was strongly in evidence. Fittingly 
enough, the first concert opened with Webern’s Six Bagatelles for String Quartet, opus 
9, played by the Marschner Quartet. These etherial, highly sensitive movements, the 
average length of which is 30 seconds, are models of conciseness, concentration and res- 
traint. Their strange and complicated sounds and rhythms are enormously fascinating 
and expressive. Of them Arnold Schénberg wrote: ‘You can stretch every glance out 
into a poem, every sigh into a novel. But to express a novel in a single gesture, a joy ina 
breath—such concentration exists only where affectation is proportionally absent’’. 

Several of the compositions heard have their point of origin in the style and methods 
of Webern, notably Pierre Boulez’ Livre pour Quatuor and Henri Pousseur’s Quintet in 
Memory of Anton Webern. The three movements heard from Boulez’ Livre pour Quatuor, 
which in its entirety lasts an hour-and-a-half, are re-workings of pieces written some years 
ago. While preserving many of the mannerisms and typical sounds of Webern (the 
“‘atomized”’ rhythms and melodies, strict serial construction, preference for wide intervals, 
etc.) they nevertheless lack the concentration and subtlety that distinguish Webern’s 
music. Boulez and others commit the fundamental error of adopting a Webernian style 
as the basis of movements and compositions of considerable length. Apart from the fact 
that Webern’s style is in our way of thinking a highly personal one and not fit for imitation, 
it is a style in which brevity is an indispensable ingredient. All of Webern’s works are 
short and drastically to the point. There is not a note too many in his scores, and there 
is never time for the listener to become bored. Boulez’ long movements completely miss 
the point. A further disturbing feature is the continuous uniformity of style, the 
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seemingly endless repetition of the same few musical gestures, causing one passage or 
movement to sound like every other. Again what a difference from Webern, whose short 
movements present the most vivid contrasts! 

This same uniformity of gesture and utterance marked the Quintet of Henri Pousseur. 
Particularly one felt the lack of architectonic structure, the lack of overall line and of 
climax. The music seems to start and stop 2t will and the form appears to be a purely 
haphazard matter. In a iong movement this can only lead to monotony and confusion. 

Bernd Alois Zimmermann’s Sonata for solo viola shows also certain influences of 
Webern, but this highly talented young German composer is able to translate these influ- 
ences into a style quite his own. The work is short and to the point, the “‘pointillistic’”’ 
procedures are integrated into a convincing architectonic structure that has beginning, 
middle and end. The work falls into a series of short sections that are clearly related not 
only on paper but also to the ear, and the music is expressive in terms of pure music. 
In his programme note the composer states that he has in this work relied for continuity 
on factors that cannot be rationalized and that fall outside any set system. Perhaps he 
will not be the last of the younger composers of serial music to discover that there is a 
kind of continuity which cannot be “‘demonstrated” on paper, but which is for the art of 
music of infinitely greater importance than the ‘‘demonstrable’’ kind of continuity, which 
often escapes the listener entirely. 

In the world premiére of Luigi Dallapiccola’s cantata, To Mathilde, for soprano and 
orchestra, one heard a work that employs twelve-tone methods in a manner that is highly 
reminiscent of Schénberg. The poems, written in his late years by Heine and dedicated 
to his wife Mathilde, are treated expressionistically in a highly dramatic style. The 
question arises as to whether the texts are suitable for such extended treatment, in which 
the composer illustrates the text phrase by phrase, or whether a simpler, more Lied-like 
setting would not have been closer to the original thought. Be that as it may, the work 
has a strong impact and moments of great beauty. 

One work stood out not only because of the promise displayed by its young composer 
but also because of its style, which is in direct opposition to that of the twelve-tone school. 
The American composer Mordechai Sheinkman’s Concerto for piano and orchestra was 
given its world premiére with the composer playing the solo part. In striking contrast to 
the thick textures and complicated methods of most of the works heard, Sheinkman’s 
piece was characterized by its clear, transparent texture and its healthy straight-forward- 
ness. This work is sheer music from beginning to end, and it is very good music too. 
There is no exaggeration, no overstatement, no gesturing or posing. The formal structure 
is crystal-clear, the scoring and the piano writing are highly idiomatic and effective. 
Particularly the slow movement, with its reminiscences of Near-Eastern melody (Sheink- 
man was born in Israel) displayed originality and remarkable sensitivity. 

The inclusion of two modern “‘classics’’ in the Donaueschingen Festival was a happy 
thought. Hindemith’s Konzertmusik for string orchestra and brass was given a breath- 
taking performance by the incredible Hans Rosbaud conducting the Siidwestfunk or- 
chestra, and the Festival closed with an equally stunning performance of Alban Berg’s 
seldom-heard Three Pieces for Orchestra (composed in 1914) in the revised version of 1929. 
But neither this soul-shattering work, perhaps the first expression in music of the psycho- 
pathic anxiety that characterizes modern times, nor any other work on the programme 
could answer the question ‘“‘Wie soll das weiter gehn?’’ We shall no doubt know the 
answer in another thirty years. 


Dodecaphoneys 


A REPLY 
BY 
COLIN MASON 


WoULD it be cheap to ask Hans, who claims in attacking his friends to be compelled 
to do so because his ‘sovereign loyalty is truth’, to answer first that begging question 
“What is truth?’. It would be cheap of course, but not cheaper than Hans’ nonsense 
about writing an article on ‘how Mozart perverted homophony by using within it contra- 
punta! procedures’. This practice of Mozart’s is in no way analogous to modern com- 
posers’ use of tonal elements in twelve-note technique. Tonality and dodecaphony (or 
serialism) are radically different methods of tonal organization. There is no such radical 
difference between Bach’s and Mozart’s tonal methods. I shall return to the subject of 
this difference, and its importance, in the second part of this reply, in connection with 
Skalkottas. But first, Liebermann. 

Hans should have known better than to assume, because he could not account serially 
for the passage that he quoted in his Ex. 2, from the Boogie-woogie of Liebermann’s 
Jazzband Concerto, that it is therefore serially unaccountable. He calls Liebermann 
‘the greatest contemporary master of having it both ways, including sideways’, but the 
simple truth is that it is Hans, in his eagerness to prove this of Liebermann, who has 
analysed the passage sideways. If there is one thing he might have been wise enough 
to give even a dodecaphoney composer credit for, it is getting the notes right on paper, 
whatever the sound. The paternity of the illegitimate row is so elementary that even 
Hans’ imaginary (if imaginary!) tone-deaf half-wit Watson could (if Hans had let him) 
have detected it—provided he had all his fingers and thumbs, and could use his two ears, 
useless for hearing with, to count the other two notes on. It is only Hans, too proud to 
misuse his ears for this, who has failed. For his benefit then, I give the correct analysis 
below, with the notes both numbered 1 to 12, and, in case Hans has not yet mastered his 
numbers as far as 12, marked with the first twelve letters of the English alphabet (I am 
sorry to confess that I never learned Greek). 


BOOGIE -WOOGIE 


a 


If Hans and other readers will now refer to Ex. 1 in Hans’ article, they, and possibly even 
he, if he concentrates very hard, will see that notes A to E are the last five notes of the 
inversion of the basic set, and notes F to L are the first seven notes of the same inversion, 
at the same pitch, played in reverse order. 

Other points in Hans’ ‘analysis’ deserve attention. He draws attention to this row 
only in the Boogie-woogie, the fifth movement of the Concerto, but it has already appeared 
long before—as early in fact as the Jump (the first movement), starting two bars before 
figure 4 on the alto saxophone (the retrograde of the form quoted from the Boogie-woogie). 
It is also prominent in all the other movements of the Concerto, and is plainly hinted at 
even in the Introduction, in the division of the original basic set into segments of seven 
and five notes. Hans may have intended, of course, when he wrote ‘By the time Watson 
reached the Boogie-woogie’, to convey to us subtly that it would have taken only the tone- 
deaf half-wit this long to hear it, Hans himself, we should infer, having of course noticed 
it long before. But it is not like Hans to be able to resist pointing out his own superior 
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hearing and observation, and surely if he had noticed it he would have tried harder to find 
a simpler relationship between it and the original row. His failure to do so is what comes 
of his pride in not being the slave of what he calls, elsewhere in the article, ‘the supreme 
vice of our age’. If he had been wise enough to say ‘there must be’ he might have put 
himself to more trouble in ‘independently enquiring whether there is’. He might even 
have noticed that the form of the note-series to which he objected was the one described 
in what he called my ‘spotlessly dodecaphoney analysis’ of the work, which would have 
made him even more cautious. Here is the relevant passage from that analysis: 

“The music is based on a twelve-note series that falls into two six-note chords, each of which 
is the symmetrical inversion of the other. These are further subdivided into two groups of 
three notes—one of superimposed perfect fourths (or fifths), the other a major third plus a major 
second. Thus, although there is complete symmetry between the two halves of the series, 
there is not complete internal symmetry within each half.’”’ 

Although Hans missed it, the more careful reader will notice that it is the boogie-woogie 
passage quoted by Hans that answers exactly to this description, whereas the row quoted 
by Hans as the basic set at the beginning of the work answers only to the first half of it 
(though even this answers to it if the seventh note is transposed to become the tenth). 
What is more, as Hans again failed to notice, the ‘dodecaphoney’ row plays a far more 
important part in the work as a whole than the original row, as any reader can establish 
for himself by a very cursory examination of the score, where the successive perfect 
fourths characteristic of the ‘dodecaphoney’ row occur prominently on almost every 
page. The ‘spotlessly dodecaphoney’ analysis in fact is only spotless, not dodecaphoney, 
and the reader may begin to wonder if it is not Hans who is incapable (as he has said of 
dodecaphoneys elsewhere) of analysis beyond the first two bars of an easy work, incapable 
even when he has been given the serial key by one of that very dodecaphoney brotherhood, 
who, refusing to take the first two bars on trust, has examined the work properly and found 
its principal row, and discovered that the introduction merely disguises and foreshadows 
it. This is not, of course, quite true of Hans. He is normally capable of serial analysis, 
and he has slipped up here only because he has been trying to rationalize his contempt for 
the work, which he hates so much that he has not had the patience to pay careful, objective 
attention to it. The reader more charitable than Hans will merely assume, probably 
correctly, that Hans was too disgusted even to read the score properly, but merely skipped 
it, and then foolishly picked on the one detail he did notice in order to back up his attack. 

What may more legitimately strike the reader as surprising about Hans’ error is that 
not only did he not see the relationship of the two series, but he did not even hearit. The 
rest of us do not claim to be able to hear note-series rotating, nor to be able to hear a new 
work as we read a score, but Hans does. The implication of his arrogant statement 
‘Besides I didn’t hear any strictness anyway’, during his attack on the work, is obviously 
that what Hans did not hear is not there. It is disillusioning to find that he could not 
hear so relatively elementary a variation of a series as this, even if we can forgive him for 
not seeing it. There is also another point in Hans’ article on the relationship of hearing 
and reading music that may puzzle the reader, as it puzzles me. Hans relates how after 
the performance of the Concerto at Donaueschingen it took him ‘at least three minutes to 
convince the clapping Matyas Seiber (the very opposite of a dodecaphoney) of the inci- 
dental circumstance that it stank to heaven’. It would be interesting to know how it is 
that Seiber’s being deceived, by his aural impression, into liking such a piece of utter 
trash does not make him a dodecaphoney (which of course he is not), whereas a critic who 
not only correctly analyses the work serially but also sufficiently sees and mentally hears 
through it, without having heard it, to give it only very faint praise, with very strong 
reservations, is a dodecaphoney. And for one whose sovereign loyalty is truth, was not 
Hans rather disloyal in not mentioning these reservations in the accused dodecaphoney’s 


favour ? 


Skalkottas is less easily dealt with. The facts are clear and undisputed. It is the 
interpretation of them that is the object of Hans’ attack. The lack of a solid factual basis 
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for this attack is clear from the barrage of facetious ridicule which he finds it necessary to 
resort to in order to sustain it (‘Mr. Colin Mason is what one might describe as a character’ 
. . . ‘From lonely astral heights’ . . . ‘Mason’s terse pronouncement, didactically 
delivered from the platform of The Listener’ ...). I have already dealt with Hans’ 
twaddling pseudo-analogy about Mozart. For the rest he contents himself with asking 
me three rhetorical questions, assuming, of course, answers that suit himself. But the 
correct answers are not quite those. First, what do I know about Skalkottas’ technique ? 
I know as much as Hans knows perfectly well I know—.e. what I have been able to learn 
from reading the scores of three works: the Andante Sostenuto for piano, wind and per- 
cussion, the Ten Sketches for strings, and the Passacaglia for piano. That is not much, 
it is true, but it is enough to perceive that there are very distinct tonal elements in his 
music, and therefore to justify a passing comment (not, as Hans calls it, a ‘summary 
statement’) on the composer’s technique. It is equivalent to knowing, say, one of the 
piano Rhapsodies, the Haydn Variations, and the slow movement of one of the piano 
concertos of Brahms, from which I suppose Hans would admit it would be possible to get 
a reasonably complete idea of the range and character of Brahms’ harmonic technique. 

Second, what about Schénberg’s own ‘tonal harmonic procedures’ in twelve-note 
technique? Well, what about them? Naturally they too are a perversion of the tech- 
nique, as many young ‘dodecaphoneys’ have already pointed out, but they are both less 
extensive than Skalkottas’, and also, for obvious historical reasons implicit in the difference 
between the two composers’ dates of birth, more to be expected in Schénberg. Schénberg 
invented the new method to solve the old problems, or rather arrived at the new method 
in trying to solve them—in particular the problem of large-scale sonata-like forms. It 
was natural, if not inevitable, for him to go on using it to solve the old problems, and 
even to combine it with the old method when he saw, as in his last period he did see, the 
possibility of doing so successfully. But in inventing this new solution of the old 
problems, for himself, Schénberg unwittingly did away with the old problems for his 
successors, and created quite different ones. Serial technique, as a growing number of 
composers is discovering, makes possible, and must ultimately lead to, an entirely new 
kind of music, new not only in its tonal but also in its dynamic and probably therefore 
also in its formal organization. Schénberg’s original problem has ceased to exist, and 
the problem for his successors is to find or create this new kind of music. The 
only composer of anything near Schénberg’s generation who tried to do so was Webern. 
Composers brought up in the ‘tonal’ tradition could not be expected to be able easily to 
rid their musical thinking of traditional concepts and go forward immediately to pure 
dodecaphonic concepts. Most of them, including Skalkottas, while embracing dodeca- 
phony, tried to pervert it to their old way of thinking, resisting its real revolutionary 
implications. It is only now, since the 1939-45 war, that these implications are being 
more widely (and still not very widely) accepted and realized. The resistant phase was 
and is historically inevitable, but that it is only a resistant phase, and that tonality in the 
old sense, and all that goes with it, will eventually be superseded by serialism, with an 
entirely new set of musical concepts, is alceady strongly suggested by the emergence of 
this group of post-war ‘neo-Webernite composers’, as Hans calls them, and no less strongly 
supported by Hans’ own admission that there are already some young composers ‘whose 
ears and memories are attuned to atonality but not to tonality’. 

This is the answer to Hans’ third question—what do I mean by ‘perversion’? I mean, 
if Hans likes it better, ‘resistance’. Since serial tonality must eventually supersede the 
tonality of keys, any attempt to combine the two is, objectively, even if it produces great 
music (as it probably has done—though not, in my opinion, in Skalkottas—and will do), 
a perversion of or resistance to serialism. Part of Hans’ difficulty in swallowing my 
original word is his misunderstanding of it, as being used in a pejorative instead of simply 
a descriptive sense. But there is more to it than that. His greater difficulty, which will 
make it equally hard for him to swallow ‘resistance’, is that he is himself, by his own 
musical temperament, so close to Skalkottas, and to the other resistant composers. Hans 
is in fact more fully equipped as a musician, in his ear, than he is as a critic in his judgment, 
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which is too easily upset by his undue admiration for technical mastery and his undue 
intolerance of technical deficiencies. So much in fact is he a musician and not a critic 
that beyond a certain point even the keenness of his ear works against his judgment, be- 
cause of his undue reliance on it, and his seeming inability to conceive of any possible 
limitations to its keenness. In matters relating to pitch Hans probably hears as much 
as any musician, and more than any critic (though even Ais ear does not hear, or at least 
does not immediately sort out, everything, witness his failure to perceive the ‘dodeca- 
phoney’ serial relationship in the Liebermann). Where his ear seems less sensitive is in 
its perception of rhythmic and dynamic elements—as is suggested by his resistance to the 
music of Barték, in which these elements are particularly important, and his apparent 
insensitivity to the weakness of Skalkottas’ music in this respect. The same insensi- 
tivity is the basis of his attack, elsewhere in his article, on the ‘neo-Webernites’, as he 
calls them, ‘the new dodecaphoneys’ who are ‘trying their best to realize the intentions 
that were wrongly ascribed to Schénberg. Technique is replacing content, the means 
becomes, not only an end in itself, but also the very creative beginning, and every little 
bit of nothing is subjected to an all-embracing systematization and organization, if organ 
is the word. Teeth clatter out of terror at the possibility of something slipping through 
in the end, of something being expressed, and as a counter-measure, white magic is invoked 
and every available number of entities is serialized and proportionalized, including the 
buttons on the jacket of the composing anti-creator and the note-like traces left on his 
staves by those flies who, strolling over them, suffer traumatic neuroses because they feel 
that what is here taking place is an attack on life itself. However, we are not flies, and we 
shall survive it. Where music ceases not only to develop, but to be comprehensible in 
exclusively acoustic terms, where the ear is no longer, as Sch6nberg put it, the musician's 
sole brain, the musician ceases to be interested’. 

The musician, of course, is Hans. What he cannot hear is not acoustically compre- 
hensible, and is therefore musically non-existent. It is his pride again in refusing to say, 
against the evidence of his own ears, ‘there must be’, refusing to try to establish whether 
there is, refusing to believe that his ears might be fallible and that his eyes and brain might 
be able to teach them something. He is not warned even by his own cbservation, already 
quoted, that there are composers of the younger generation whose ears are attuned to 
atonality but not to tonality, and it does not occur to him that there may be ears, possibly 
as acute as, or even more acute than his own, that hear some things that his own do not 
hear, or hear things in a different way. He seems unable to imagine, for instance, that 
there might be an ear as sensitive to rhythms, accents and time-values, as his own is to 
pitch, an ear as capable of following the rotations of a rhythmic series as his own is capable 
of following a melodic one. So we have the delightful spectacle of Hans lined up with those 
very old-fashioned island dodecaphoneys whom he attacked in the first sub-section of his 
article. He was obviously aware how much his attack on the ‘neo-Webernites’ read like 
a comment by one of them on Schénberg, and yet again he refused to heed the warning of 
his intelligence, preferring to trust to the sufficiency of his ears. He cannot hear anything 
expressed in this music, and he cannot hear the organization of it, though he knows it is 
strictly organized, therefore there is nothing expressed, the organization, an end in itself, 
is not acoustically comprehensible, therefore there is no music. This is very much the 
same kind of reasoning as used to be, and still is, used against Schénberg by the lovers of 
Berg’s violin Concerto whom Hans also pillories in his article. The only essential dif- 
ference is that whereas they stop at Berg and refuse to accept the arid mathematical compo- 
sitions of Schénberg, Hans stops at Schénberg (or at the very last at Webern, that ‘end if 
ever there was one’, as he calls him), and refuses to accept the arid mathematical composi- 
tions of those who want to go beyond that. Hans is like the old dodecaphoneys even in 
his reliance exclusively on his ear, the difference being merely that with his acuter ear he 
can hear links with tradition in Schénberg that they hear only in Berg. Beyond that 
point, like them beyond theirs, Hans baulks, because his ear unaided by his intellect 
cannot, and his intellect enslaved by the prejudice of his ear will not accept what those 
who are not too proud to say ‘there must be’ discover logically follows, and what 
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eventually, no matter how brilliantly and with how much agility of mind he rationalizes 
his ear’s prejudices, he will have to accept, with both mind and ear. 

It is thus Hans who is what he says of the ‘neo-Webernites’—‘absolutely identical 
with the critics they most detest’, and he who ‘instead of listening and understanding, 
criticises’-—if criticism is the word for silly abuse and cheap gibes about ‘the buttons on 
the jacket of the composing anti-creator’ or, to return to me, ‘lonely astral heights’. 
Those heights of course, populated by ‘the powerful body of European and American 
dodecaphoneys’ that Hans refers to, are not so lonely as he could wish to see them, nor 
is there anything astral about them. In fact they are not heights at all. This is just 
another example of Hans’ obsession with any direction rather than forwards or backwards. 
Liebermann had to be analysed sideways, serial technique is ‘above’ Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor, and I am supported at ‘astral heights’. In fact, as in the Liebermann, the only 
directions are forwards and backwards. Serial technique may be aurally beyond Des- 
mond Shawe-Taylor, as it is aurally beyond most of us at present, but it is not above him, 
or us. And the ‘neo-Webernites’ are not above Hans, only ahead of him, as he is not 
beneath them, only backward. If he would only learn from the lesson of the Liebermann 
analysis to let himself sometimes say ‘there must be’, he might even one day catch them 
up, as I believe he suddenly caught up with Schénberg once, after years of strong resistance 
(another lesson he might surely have remembered). It would bea much more useful pursuit 
than trying to catch us all out, as he so loves to do now. But Hans, as we have seen, 
is not good at learning by experience. If he will not though, he must resign himseif to 
being left behind, to being, never a dodecaphoney, but always a dodecafogey. 

May | add, though I hope I need net, that this reply is not written out of malice towards 
Hans, nor out of resentment of his attack on me. Like Hans, ‘I cannot be polite for the 
sake of untruth’ and like his, ‘my sovereign loyalty is truth’. 


The New in Review 


BY 
HANS KELLER 


THe performance I wish to discuss in this first piece of our new series was a first 
English performance (wrongly called a mere “‘first broadcast performance’ in The Radio 
Times), i.e. that of Skalkottas’ Andante sostenuto for piano, wind and percussion by Kyla 
Greenbaum and ten Royal Philharmonic wind instruments under Sir Eugene Goossens 
(ICA and Third Programme, 3rd January, 1956). 

The separately-published A ndante (Universal Edition) forms the slow movement of the 
third of Skalkottas’ four piano concertos; the whole work is written for the same orchestra. 
The composer always had a special liking for the extended central movement of this 
dodecaphonic middle-period Concerto (probably 1939); he considered it original and 
entirely successful. We may safely add that it is consistently inspired by genius, though 
it was impossible to gather the fact from the performance under review. 

Perfectionism is one thing, comprehensionism another. The mess which we were 
offered instead of an interpretation was, from any standpoint, however imperfectionist, 
far worse than no performance at all. The hardly-known composer’s stature is by no 
means assured, his music by no means easy. There are many naive minds and bad ears 
in the critical and musical professions which are incapable of distinguishing between a 
mis-performance and an obscurely written work. I record my unreserved disgust at this 
execution in the other sense of the term, at this crime against a towering creative mind. 
For most of the time, it was impossible for anyone who did not have a knowledge of the 
score to hear what was going on. Principal parts were carefully and completely covered 
by subordinate parts. Wrong notes abounded. Phrasing there was none, except for 
certain interpretative devices on the part of Sir Eugene which flatly contradicted the 
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music. In short, if a Mozart concerto had been broadcast in the same manner of per- 
formance, there would not have been a single music lover, let alone musician, who would 
not have switched off his radio after a minute or two. The movement was first performed, 
better though still very badly, at the Donaueschingen Festival of 1954. Before its first 
proper performance in this country, nobody here but an excellent score-reader has a right 
to pass any opinion on it. Meanwhile everybody is invited to reflect on the iron curtain 
between good new music and its petential audiences. 


Film Music 
and Beyond 


I have dropped my previous plans for the present feature (see MR, August, 1955), owing 
to three unforeseen circumstances: (1) the discontinuation of our tabular surveys. 
(2) differences between Martin Cooper, the Editor of The Musical Times, and myself, 
which have resulted in the termination of my regular ‘Film Music” articles for that 
journal. (3) the fact that Alan Rawsthorne has written what may well be his best 
film score to date, an extended piece playing 20’ 40”. 


RAWSTHORNE’S THE DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


My general remarks on Rawsthorne’s supremely integrated sonata structure—if I 
may apply this description to the extended, polythematic ternary form despite its six 
separate sections—will be found in The Musical Times for January, where I have also 
tried to place the work in the context of the composer’s output. In the present article 
I am concentrating on a few concrete, analytic facts. My music example is, of course, 
quoted from acoustic memory, and I must ask the reader to forgive me if one or the other 
mistake occurs either in the quotation itself or in my text. 

The first subject of the largely contrapuntal C minor —-» C major piece is basically 
pre-classical in style. Its exposition goes to form the title music, which plays just under 
a minute. Though closing with a C major cadence, this opening part of the score is 
followed, without a break, by the music accompanying the body of the film. The com- 
mentary starts, the recording recedes discreetly to a low level, and one’s ear-drums begin 
to hurt as one tries to hear the second subject which, in itself, is a far more fascinating 
shape than the first. Based on a trumpet fanfare, it invests a rhythmic structure of 
squarely sequential design with new thematic and harmonic meanings: it is composed 
both within and against its own symmetry. Iam here quoting its restatement in the dom- 


We notice that the repetition of the opening motif is suppressed and replaced by the step 
to the submediant. So far we are still in G minor, but this step to the E flat is reinter- 
preted as a leading-note’s urge towards the tonic—after all, the E flat is the usurper of the 
suppressed tonic G!—and in bar 2 we are already in E flat major, with a scale motif which, 
in the suppressed background of the rhythmic structure, stands (or rather, lies asleep) 
in G minor. Bar 3 begins to retrieve (or, if you like, explain) what bar 1 has suppressed, 
but while bar 1’s background is dominant-tonic, dominant-tonic, bar 3’s foreground-— 
always complete with upbeat—is (new) tonic-dominant, tonic-dominant; also, the phrase 
is now in the major mode. Anon, this new dominant, which follows rhythmically from the 
home tonic of bar 1, reveals its parentage, for in bar 4 it turns itself into a new tonic, 
i.e. B flat, in which capacity it forms the basis of a real sequence whose model is bar 2. 
And bar 5 represents the decisive step in the rehabilitation of bar 1’s suppressed back- 
ground: the latent repetition of the opening dominant-tonic motif is now made manifest. 


inant minor: 
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The rehabilitation is completed in bar 6, but not without continued variational develop- 
ment for the purpose of a balanced melodic curve: in B flat minor, we get the G minor 
phrase that has been suppressed in bar 2, except that it is now in reverse gear; the retro- 
grade motion is needed for the melodic line’s pitch balance which, in its turn, serves the 
responsive function of this last part of the subject. 

In bar 2, I have inserted a natural in brackets: when the tune comes to be recapitulated, 
this Lydian fourth replaces the diatonic fourth. Nor is the alteration an extraneous 
trimming. It shyly implies a leading-note, thus anticipating bar 4’s B flat major—the 
relative major of the opening key and the tonic major of the responsive key. 

I hope I am not being a bore. Good music develops by explaining itself, or explains 
itself by developing; why should it otherwise develop at all? All I have tried to do in this 
miniature analysis is to explain the listener’s continuous, paradoxical feeling of expecta- 
tions surprisingly fulfilled. Owing to the regular rhythmic pattern of the opening phrase, 
part of our expectation is “‘ternary’’. Our “background” analysis does indeed show what 
our feeling tells us anyway—that bars 3-4 assume the réle of a middle section, while bars 
5-6 do not only revert to, but actually exposc the latent build of, bars 1-2 on a new level. 

Finally, let me supplement this single structural example of the score’s innumerable, 
intensely imaginative exploitations of conventional schemes and devices by a brief 
textural one. Traditionally, fugatos threaten to be dead stretches; a bit of fugue will 
always carry you along when you don’t know how to goon. Rawsthorne’s developmental 
fugal exposition in the home tonality, however, is an inspiration of the most original kind. 
Though charged with emotion, the first of the three entries seems unadventurous enough. 
The second, however, avails itself of the first’s consequent for antecedental purposes, 
while the third parallels the first. This ‘ternary texture’’, as we might call it, is contra- 
puntal invention of the highest order, without a speck of learned dust. H. K. 


Correspondence 


295, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


oth January, 1956. 
To the Editor of Toe Music Review. 

S1r,—There are two errors of fact in your issue of November 1955. I shall be much obliged 
if in the interests of accuracy you will correct these in your next issue. 

The first occurs in Mr. George Perle’s ‘“‘Symmetrical Formations in the String Quartets of 
Béla Bart6k’’. It is, I regret to say, untrue that ‘‘all music examples from Bartok are copyright 
by Boosey & Hawkes’. The 5th Quartet is a case in point. 

The second occurs in Hans Keller’s article ‘First Performances’. It is untrue that the first 
English performance of Stravinsky's “In Memoriam Dylan Thomas” took place at St. James’, 
Piccadilly on 22nd June. The first English performance in fact took place at St. George’s Church, 
Queen’s Square, on 20th January 1955 and was given by Peter Pears and the New London 
Quartet. This performance was broadcast in the third programme. 

Yours faithfully, 
Boosey & Hawkes Ltp., 
ANTHONY GISHFORD, 
Director. 


[Mr. Perle is an American citizen. In the United States it is virtually true that Messrs. 

& Hawkes control the copyright of all Bart6k’s music. In Europe, however, the position is 
complicated in that some of these works are controlled by Universal Edition and others by the 
Hungarian State Publishing Organization. We were therefore guilty of an unfortunate technical 
slip for which we offer our apologies to all concerned (ED.). 

Regarding Mr. Gishford’s third paragraph Hans Keller comments— 

I attended the performance to which Mr. Gishford draws our attention and did in fact refer 
to it as “the first English perfcrmance”’ in The Musical Times for March, 1955, p. 131. I gathered, 
however, that this event (with an audience of exactly twenty people of whom twelve were members 
of the general public) was not a concert performance, and that the first English Concert Perform- 
ance was the one to which I referred in our last November issue. I apologize for inadvertently 
omitting the word “‘Concert”’.} 
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A Decca translation booklet, with literal 
English prose translation enabling the listener to 
follow exactly what is sung on the records 
is available (price 1/-) for the Die Encfichrung 
set. Similar libretti are in preparation 
for the other recordings, and will 
be announced as soon as they are available, 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
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LE NOZZE DI FIGARO 
The Marriage of Figaro (Sung in Italian) 
Lisa della Casa, Suzanne Danco, 

Hilde Gueden, Alfred Poell, Cesare Siepi 
with The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
and The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 
complete on four Decca L.P.s LXT 5088-91 


COSI FAN TUTTE (Sung in Italian) 

Lisa della Casa, Emmy Loose, 

Christa Ludwig, Anton Dermota, Erich Kunz, 
Paul Schoeffler 

with The Vienna State Opera Chorus 

and The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl BShm 
three Decca L.P.s_ LXT 5107-9 


DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 

The Magic Flute (Sung in German) 

Hilde Gueden, Wilma Lipp, Emmy Loose, 
Léopold Simoneau, Walter Berry, 

Kurt Boehme, Paul Schoeffler 

with The Vienna State Opera Chorus 

and The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Bohm 

complete (without dialogue) on three Decca L.P.s 
LXT 5085-7 


DON GIOVANNI (Sung in Italian) 

Lisa della Casa, Suzanne Danco, 

Hilde Gueden, Anton Dermota, 
Fernando Corena, Cesare Siepi, 

with The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
and The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Josef Krips 
complete on four Decca L.P.s LXT 5103-6 


also available: DIE ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SER.AIL 
The Seraglio (Sung in German) 

Wilma Lipp, Emmy Loose, Walther Ludwig, Petor Klein, 
Endre Koreh, Heinz Woester 

with The Vienna State Opera Chorus and 

The Vierna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Josef Krips 

complete (with cut dialogue) on three Decca L.P.s LXT 2536-8 
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